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SEPTEMBER RECORDS 


By THE 


Y an odd coincidence, three of the September 
bulletins contain clean-shaven cherubic portraits 


of three composers. On Columbia Sir Hamilton 
Harty, from whom is emanating the tail of an electric 
green comet, is perched up in the left-hand corner of 
a very dark-blue heaven and enclosed in as neat an 
aureole as you will see. On the H.M.V. bulletin there 
is a specially drawn portrait of Herr Siegfried Wagner, 
in which he looks as cherubic as Sir Hamilton Harty, 
though without his aureole. Finally, on the Parlo- 
phone bulletin we have Schumann looking slightly 
Byronic, but still unmistakably cherubic, his hair 
done in the modern feminine style with an Eton crop 
that seems to have been beaten down by the weather. 
The reproduction of people’s faces has not been much 
improved by photography. When we look through a 
volume about Napoleon and find twenty portraits of 
him which might be portraits of twenty different men 


EDITOR 


we allow for the artist’s personal impression. When 
we look through a volume about some distinguished 
contemporary and find twenty portraits, each one of 
which is totally unlike the next, we really don’t know 
what to do. The worst of it is that there will always 
be one picture about which the public decides that if 
the original isn’t like it already the sooner he becomes 
like it the better. There is a portrait of Mr. Arnold 
Bennett, for instance, which will certainly remain the 
most permanent impression he will have made on his 
fellow creatures. He may want to bequeath this 
aspect of himself to posterity ; but I doubt it, for I 
hear that he has lately taken steps to have that top- 
knot removed. Is that oft-repeated postage-stamp 
in the Sunday Pictorial getting on his nerves; and 
does he think he will ever be rid of it? He will not. 
The two great terrors that death holds for any man 
worth an obituary notice are the simultaneous 
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publication all over the world of a portrait he has been 
trying to suppress ever since he recovered from the 
first pleasure of seeing his face in public and the 
simultaneous attribution to him of some tiresome 
piece of facetiousness for which he was never respon- 
sible. My own obituary notice, for instance, may 
begin: ‘* We regret to announce that Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie, the novelist, was killed yesterday by the 
collapse of his house due to the pressure of gramo- 
phone records. He is perhaps best known for the 
following story ...”’ Then will follow one of the 
wretched anecdotes which have been haunting my 
reputation for years, and, of course, the portrait. In 
my case there are two that I cannot escape from. 
In the first I look like the French murderer Landru 
and in the other like a Bolshevik under-secretary with 
a carbuncle on the tip of his nose. And there is now a 
third in which I look like a sleepy performing pig. In 
a vain attempt to get rid of these impressions of 
myself I have published in THE GRAMOPHONE several 
other photographs which I regret to say the public 
will not accept. People have written from all over 
the place saying ‘‘ what an extraordinary picture of 
you in THe GraMoPHONE! I am sure it is not in the 
least like you.’’ The fact is they have missed that 
homicidal expression with which the Press has made 
them familiar. The pathetic thing about these 
attempts by photography to teach the public what 
well-known men look like is that they don’t. Mr. 
Baldwin walks down Whitehall bumping people with 
his pipe; but when these people turn round, they 
don’t say reverently, ‘‘ Hullo, there’s the Prime 
Minister *’; they merely glare at the pipe, which has 
got in their way, without recognizing the owner of it. 
It is true that the London Editor is occasionally 
mistaken for Mr. Winston Churchill; but when Mr. 
Churchill himself does appear in public no one recog- 
nizes him. But I mustn’t let these meditations in- 
duced by the portraits of three cherubims in the 
September bulletins keep me any longer from exam- 
ining their contents. 


Readers will not be surprised to hear that for me the 
greatest pleasure of the last month has been the issue 
of Schumann’s Song Cycle, Frauenliebe und Leben 
sung by Emmy Bettendorf. The second of these, 
Er der Herrlichste von Allen, was my choice for a 
favourite song in our symposium last Christmas. At 
first I was inclined to agree with Mr. Klein that the 
recording was too muffled, but after playing them 
through several times I came to the conclusion that 
it is exactly what is wanted for a set of songs like this. 
We don’t really want a concert-room performance, 
and that is just what these exquisite songs succeed in 
not being. If Mr. de la Mare catches sight of these 
words he will be safe in accepting my assurance that 
this is the kind of singing he has been looking for on 
gramophone records. However, it must be remem- 
bered that I have played these records on Balmain’s 
Big Bertha and the new H.M.V., neither of them 


instruments that diminish the effect. I can readily 
believe that the piano might be too far away and too 
dull on many instruments. My own impression was 
that in the course of the recording the piano had been 
moved nearer the microphone, because it improves 
as it goes along. Certainly the performance of my 
favourite in the Wireless Hour was a disappointment 
when I heard it, and I was amazed at the difference 
when the disc arrived and I could play it on my own 
gramophone. I readily admit that there oughtn’t to 
be so much discussion about a really first-class record- 
ing, and if my zeal for these discs has outrun my 
discretion readers must forgive me. The pleasure I 
have derived from them has been exceptional, for 
liking this set of songs better than any other songs 
and liking Emmy Bettendorf’s work better than that 
of any other soprano at the moment, I really didn’t 
bother whether they were perfectly recorded or not. 
I did not play them critically, but merely with relief 
at having them at last for the gramophone. 


Another set of records which have given me great 
pleasure have been the Electron records of several 
Russian ballets. These new electric recordings by our 
old friends the Edison Bell Velvet Face are very good 
indeed. I wish that while they were about it they had 
sacrificed the Prince Igor Dances for the rest of 
Petrouchka, because we have already some electric 
recordings of the Prince Igor Dances, but we have no 
electric recording of Petrouchka, and it may easily be 
a long time before we get one. There are two 10 in. 
records of dances from De Falla’s delicious Three- 
Cornered Hat, which I specially recommend. The 
issue of this ballet music at popular prices is particu- 
larly welcome. It now lies with our readers to show 
that they appreciate it. It is useless to write long 
indignant letters to me asking why this or that piece 
of rubbish has been recorded for the nth time unless 
such firebrands back their indignation practically. 
Here is the Edison Bell Company trying to meet what 
they are assured is a demand for good stuff. This 
month they have brought out a charming horn con- 
certo of Mozart with Aubrey Brain as soloist and on 
the fourth side a Reverie of Glazounov. If you find 
the Edison Bell Company confining itself presently to 
the items in our Twenty Tunes Competition it will 
not be due to the natural viciousness of the Edison 
Bell Company, but to the apathy of a public that 
does not support the less hackneyed stuff when it is 
offered to them. I wish our enthusiasts would re- 
member that if each of them persuaded a friend to 
buy the two discs of this little horn concerto and that 
if each of those friends persuaded another friend to do 
likewise they would help the cause of good music far 
more than any remarks of mine in THE GRAMOPHONE. 
Several correspondents have written to reproach me 
for the kindly and tolerant attitude which they say I 
have taken up toward the recording companies. Some 
have even hinted that, if I will not play the Cromwell 
for them, they will find somebody who will look 
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sternly at a disc and say ‘“‘ Take away that bubble.”’ 
Well, I am quite willing to hand over my portfolio to 
any new lion that will roar more loudly, but I may 
warn him that no amount of roaring will extort one 
frightened squeak from the recording companies 
unless the idealists can roar equally loudly into the 
ears and pockets of their less idealistic brethren. 
Forking out is what is required, not talking out. 

Roll on, thou deep and dark Blue Danube, roll; a 
thousand feet sweep over thee in vain. Frankly, I 
like the 10 in. Electron record of this and of Wine, 
Women and Song on the other side by the Royal Con- 
cert Orckestra as well as any of the more pretentious 
renderin..: we have had of these famous waltzes. 
Apropos of my remarks about the difficulty of 
imagining how Englishmen ever got over their self- 
consciousness sufficiently to dance the waltz when it 
first came out, the following, which I came across the 
other day in Gronow’s Reminiscences, shows that I 
was right in imagining that there was a good deal of 
self-consciousness. It also shows that we are not the 
first generation to go dancing mad: ‘* The ‘ mazy 
waltz ’ was also brought to us about this time; but 
there were comparatively few who at first ventured 
to whirl round the salons of Almack’s; in course of 
time Lord Palmerston might, however, have been 
seen describing an infinite number of circles with 
Madame de Lieven. Baron de Neumann was fre- 
quently seen perpetually turning with the Princess 
Esterhazy ; and in course of time the waltzing mania, 
having turned the heads of society generally, 
descended to their feet, and the waltz was practised 
in the morning in certain noble mansions in London 
with unparallelled assiduity.”’ 


Finally, from the Electron list, note as one of the 
two best light records heard for a long time Hedges 
and Fields in Where’d you get those Eyes? This 
was certainly a feature of our Gramophone Hour a 
week or two ago, and, if my more serious readers will 
allow me to say so, I found it most exhilarating. The 
other amusing light record is Two Black Crows issued 
by Columbia. This has the very unusual merit in 
recorded dialogue of being funnier each time you listen 
to it, in reason, of course. I don’t mean that it should 
be used as one of Captain Barnett’s ear-endurance 
tests; after that no doubt you would want to take a 
rook rifle to it. But it really is genuinely funny, and 
the reason of this is that it is not merely funny but 
that it is a revelation of two personalities. Humour, 
if it is to have any enduring appeal on the gramo- 
phone, must inspire the listener to build up for himself 
a humorous background, to which he will add some- 
thing every time that he plays the disc. 


From the H.M.V. bulletin what I most enjoyed 
were two beautiful harpsichord records of Mrs. 
Woodhouse. The only thing we miss is the sight of 
Mrs. Woodhouse playing, and those who have seen 
her will know what a loss that is. But we can’t have 


everything, and as far as our ears are concerned these 
records are perfection. Personally, I wish that the 
music Bach wrote for the harpsichord might never 
be played on anything except the harpsichord. I find 
a work like the Italian Concerto a thousand times 
more delightful on the instrument for which it was 
written. I confess frankly to being very often bored 
by Bach’s music when played on the modern grand 
piano, which seems to blur his clarity, but on a 
harpsichord I could listen to it for ever. The Rienzi 
Overture, which is a very strong tip at headquarters 
for the best orchestral recording, is certainly magnifi- 
cent, but I don’t admit that it stands out so very 
much above the Bruno Walter recording for Colum- 
bia, nor even than the Polydor and Parlophone ver- 
sions. I have had such a sickener of the Rienzi 
Overture that I feel I ought to have been more 
impressed if it was as much better as I had been led 
to expect it was going to be. On the other hand, the 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra version of the 
Second Hungarian Rhapsody, which was very kindly 
sent to me from America by one of our many good 
friends, did leave me staggered by its merit. Nobody 
ever heard such double-basses on the gramophone 
before. The Editor of The Phonograph, that very 
efficient opposite number of ours in America, has 
written to tell me that he is sending the records of 
Brahms’s First Symphony to show that Stokowski and 
the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra do not require 
theatrical music to make a sensation. These records 
have not yet arrived; but I hope I shall be able to 
tell you something about them next month. 

The Gigli record of two arias from Puccini is the 
best we have had from him for some time. There is 
not nearly so much bellowing as of late. Note also in 
the H.M.V. list another record from the Temple 
Church Choir. Although it does not give us Master 
Lough as soloist, it allows us to hear clearly his ex- 
quisite voice. Was it necessary for Columbia to 
duplicate the performance of Hear my Prayer, which 
one is glad to know has had such a tremendous 
success? Master Anderson has a charming boy’s 
voice, but it is far from being an exceptional boy’s 
voice, and very far indeed from being a voice com- 
parable with Master Lough’s. This kind of duplica- 
tion is like the feeble duplications that are given us 
by the daily Press. Because Pip, Squeak and Wilfrid 
have justly become world-famous all sorts of other 
papers have had to imitate this feature with pets of 
their own, and very dismal pets they are. Pop, in 
the Daily Sketch, though, unlike the always amusing 
Jiggs, he has long ago declined from what was at first 
a genuinely humorous conception, has now been 
imitated by the Daily Mirror with a series of quite 
intolerable tiresomeness called the Jinks Family. I 
should have said it was undignified to indulge in this 
childish copy-cat behaviour, and I cannot believe that 
anything is gained commercially by trying to imitate 
another company’s success with an inferior article. 
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The point about the Temple Church Choir record was 
the exquisite singing of Master Lough; it was not the 
popularity of Hear my Prayer. Even if Master 
Anderson were as good a treble as Master Lough I 
should still argue that he should have been given 
another aria in which to display his voice; but since 
he is not as good, it is unfair to invite direct com- 
parison. However, this is enough of a painful subject. 

In the Columbia bulletin there is another fine record 
by the French tenor Georges Thill in the Flower Song 
from Carmen and the Cavatina from Romeo and 
Juliet. I hope that we are going to have plenty more 
records by Mons. Thill. It came quite as a shock to 
me to find Bonci appearing again in the Columbia 
list; but here he is, in one of the quintets for Ballo 
in Maschera, though I should have preferred him to 
make a rather less violent reappearance. Ah, what 
a glorious tenor he was! But like all the rest of the 
Italians he wants to become a cheer-leader. The herd 
spirit is deplorably in evidence everywhere, but that 
is no reason why even our tenors should turn them- 
selves into bulls. La Scala is in Milan, not in Bashan. 
I think Signor Mussolini must have told all his tenors 
to darken the sky with their voices. Miss Turner gave 
us her best record up to date in Ritorna Vincitor from 
Aida, and there are two beautiful violin records, one 
by Arthur Catterall and the other by Bratza, and a 
beautiful viola record by Tertis. There is also a 
superb record of the Anvil Chorus and the Soldiers’ 


Chorus by the La Scala Chorus of Milan. The above 
are Columbia discs. 
The Brunswick records this month include 


Debussy’s Nuages and Fétes on two discs played by 
the State Opera Orchestra of Berlin under Otto 
Klemperer, and very well recorded. So is Siegfried’s 
Funeral March played by the State Opera Orchestra, 
Berlin, under Max von Schillings, and there is a 
beautiful record by one of my favourite singers, Sigrid 
Onegin, of The Erl King and Lascia ch’io pianga. 
What a lovely voice she has! The Brunswick dance 
records have always been my favourites, and I 
particularly commend Lazy Weather, though for this 
summer the words are rather Utopian. 

To return to the Columbia list, Purcell’s Trumpet 
Voluntary for Brass and Organ is a fine stirring affair, 
and the conducting of it by Sir Hamilton Harty 
entitles him to his aureole in the corner of the bulletin. 
Then there is also the Tannhauser Bacchanale under 
Bruno Walter, and what I think is a rather dull Danse 
Macabre under Sir Henry Wood. The Parlophone 
Company produced an excellent L’Arlésienne Suite 
and a Raymond Overture. 

Of Chamber Music there is one more Andante Can- 
tabile of Tchaikovsky from Columbia and two hitherto 
unrecorded snippets by the Prisca Quartet on a 
Parlophone disc, of which the movement from the 
Horseman Quartet of Haydn is particularly delightful. 

Looking back on the month’s records I am tempted 
to call them a dull lot on the whole, but no doubt with 





October we shall begin to get more interesting items 
again. 

I hope that many of our readers heard on the Wire- 
less Beethoven’s Concerto for violin, violoncello, piano 
and orchestra. The reception was marvellous down 
here that night, and it provided me with by far the 
best half-hour I have ever had on the Wireless. The 
beauty of the music and the performance of it by the 
Buda Pesth Trio was something really memorable. 
This work, which comes immediately after the Eroica 
Symphony, has all the enchantment of Beethoven’s 
middle period, and I hope that one of the companies 
will record it adequately. It is quite unhackneyed ; 
it is exquisite from beginning to end; and it would 
lend itself particularly well to the gramophone. 
Perhaps it is played more often than I think, but I 
certainly never remember to have seen it on a concert 
programme, and I can find nothing about it in any of 
my books about Beethoven. It is just the kind of 
work that the gramophone ought to give us because 
we so rarely hear it in the concert-room. There is no 
doubt that the B.B.C., were it not for the besotted 
outcry in the popular Press and the noisy vanity of 
the mass, would give us many more works like this. 
I think my friend Sir Richard Terry was unfair to the 
B.B.C. in saying that their programmes were like 
penny dreadfuls. Considering the outcry whenever 
they do try to give us anything beyond the intelligence 
of a schoolboy with adenoids, it is amazing that we 
get five minutes of good music. 

I have to thank Mr. A. A. Brown, who has sent me 
from Glasgow one of his splendid record cabinets. I 
cannot imagine that more discs could possibly be 
packed away in a smaller space; indeed, I am sure 
they could not. All readers who are considering the 
question of record storage should make a point of 
finding out about Mr. Brown’s cabinet before they 
reach a decision. The problem of the warping of 
records isa grave one. After keeping my albums in a 
perpendicular position I have lately restored them to 
the horizontal with really disastrous results. There 
is hardly a single one that is not warped. Of course, 
they can be restored by the peine forte et dure method, 
but it is an awful bore having to make great heaps 
of them, and, even if albums are laid horizontally, 
only the Astra albums give any kind of security. Of 
course, in the case of a cabinet like Mr. Brown’s, one 
can keep track of warping records, but when you have 
as many as I have, it does seem an insoluble problem. 
I think it will end in my having them all taken out 
of albums and put back into envelopes and laying 
them in heaps, and classifying them with tabs—red 
seal contraltos, etc., etc. 

I am going to postpone my criticisms of the 
Pagliacci album from Columbia, because I’m not in 
the mood to listen to any opera right through at the 
moment, and luckily as an editor I am not compelled 
to judge, whether in a judicious frame of mind or not. 

Compton MACKENZIE. 
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THE GRAMOPHONE AND THE SINGER 


(Continued) 
By HERMAN KLEIN 


Modern English Songs—II. 


now a man of fifty; one of the early pupils of the 

Royal College under Villiers Stanford and Franklin 
Taylor ; and a composer whose orchestral and chamber 
works should have brought him even greater fame than 
he enjoys. His songs, too, are of the best type, and 
there ought to be more of them. Perhaps the one most 
widely known is The Fiddler of Dooney, a clever and 
picturesque setting of Yeats’s poem, chiefly supported 
by a tripping piano accompaniment in the shape of 
an Irish jig. The voice part is exceedingly tuneful 
and characteristic, a delightful Irish strain wherein 
humour plays its fitting share with a touch of senti- 
ment here and there to set it off. Two interesting 
records do justice to The Fiddler of Dooney, one by a 
tenor, W. F. Watt (Col. 4296, 10 in.), with a pleasing 
voice and lively manner; the other by Peter Dawson 
(H.M.V. B.2139, 10 in.), who finds plentiful scope in it 
for Hibernian flavour, robust humour and painstaking 
diction. Still more contrast, however, distinguishes 
A Sea Dirge, a fine setting of Ariel’s song from The 
Tempest, Full fathom five thy father lies. The lines 
were, of course, set to music by Purcell in his own 
incomparable way, but Mr. Dunhill has also succeeded 
in his, the burthen of the ‘* ding-dong bell ’’ being 
cleverly treated in a double fashion. (By the way, 
the Shakespearian text is not ‘‘ These ”’ but ‘* Those 
were pearls that were his eyes,’”’ as Purcell wrote it.) 
It is a great privilege to be able to hear the splendid 
rendering of this ‘‘ ditty,’’ as Ferdinand calls it, left 
to us by the lamented Gervase Elwes (Col. L.1398, 


I CONTINUE this month with Thomas F. Dunhill, 


12 in.), who imparted to it all the richness of his - 


broad, manly tone and cultured style. First, the 
solemn tread of the dirge, then the bell-like ding-dong 
bright and clear, and then the dirge again—the effort 
of a singer who knew how to get to the heart of a 
song! On the other side is Ley’s Lake of Inisfree, so 
the record is well worth having. 

I come now to the recorded songs of Sir Edward 
Elgar. For so prolific a composer—down to the last 
few years, at any rate—it is strange that they should 
not cover a wider territory. Still, quality is preferable 
to quantity, and the latter could be increased by the 
inclusion of items from choral works or Land of Hope 
and Glory, which nevertheless do not enter into this 
category. Some of the best music that Elgar has 
written for the voice is to be found in his song-cycles, 
or what might be more accurately called his group- 


settings. The first of these, Sea Pictures, came just 
before The Dream of Gerontius, and was introduced 
at the Norwich Festival by Dame (then Miss) Clara 
Butt. It made an impression which I for one shall not 
readily forget. The individuality of the musician is 
stamped upon every bar; the whole thing is spirituel, 
detached in feeling, poetic and original in conception. 
The complete work is admirably recorded by Muriel 
Brunskill (Col. 9170-2, three 12 in. discs), with orches- 
tral accompaniment. The words are not always clear 
enough, but the tone is full and sympathetic and 
every note is in tune. An unconscious tendency to 
imitate Dame Clara is amusingly apparent in Where 
corals lie, which the famous contralto has also re- 
corded (Col. 08299, 12 in.) in her sweetest and most 
soothing mezza-voce. On the other hand, Miss 
Brunskill’s idea of The Swimmer is all her own, and, 
despite rather thin head notes, is as emphatic and 
dramatic as one could desire. 

Another group, less familiar, but no less worthy of 
recollection, formed part of the incidental music to 
The Starlight Express, a delightful fantastic play by 
Algernon Blackwood, mounted some years ago at the 
Kingsway Theatre. This comprises four 12 in. discs 
(H.M.V. D.455-8), most of them sung by the late 
Charles Mott, an excellent baritone and an artist 
whose premature death in the Great War aroused 
widespread regret. His singing of the Organ-Grinder’s 
Songs acquires a double pathos, so full is it of tender- 
ness, repose, and sustained charm. Such gems as 
No. 1, To the Children; No. 2, Blue-Eyed Fairy, with 
its graceful waltz measures; and No. 4, The Curfew 
Song, wistful, expressive, deeper in feeling-—all these 
are far too good to be lost. For that matter it is 
lovely music throughout, and real enjoyment is to be 
had likewise from listening to Agnes Nicholls (now 
Lady Harty), at a younger stage of her career, singing 
Tears and Laughter and the Sunrise Song with poetic 
feeling and restraint; or, again, The Laugher’s Song 
with its bizarre effects, and in the finale with Charles 
Mott, which has a theme reminiscent of Sullivan. The 
recording (old process) of all these numbers sounds’ 
smooth and musical. 

Quite in a different vein, yet no less suited to the 
nature of the theme, are the settings of Kipling’s 
verses entitled The Fringes of the Fleet. Sung by 
Charles Mott and other competent artists (H.M.V 
D.458-4, 12 in.), they breathe the spirit if not the 
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very air of the ** briny,’’ and, in their simple, rollick- 


ing character, might almost be described as up-to-date 
sea-chanties. In The Lowestoft Boat and The 
Sweepers poor Mott suggested the veritable breezy, 
salt-water touch; while in Submarines the music is of 
the right mock-mysterious sort, with the swish of the 
waves outside to complete the iliusion. 

Among other songs of Elgar’s may be named Like 
to the damask rose—with a faint odour of Wagner— 
nicely rendered by Harold Williams (Col. 3547, 10 in.), 
but rather palpably old recording. A far finer 
example of the Lied than this is Speak, Music, which 
evinces both poetic treatment and romantic feeling. 
It is exquisitely sung by John Coates (Voc. A.0229, 
12 in.), who understands the art of giving it noble 
expression and the requisite tone colour. Gladly 
would I say as much for Eric Marshall’s interpretation 
(H.M.V. E.425), but here an acceptable tone is 
frittered away in a tearful exaggeration of the manly 
sentiment at which the composer aimed. A similar 
contrast is to be remarked in two versions of that 
clever song The Pipes of Pan. It would be hard to 
improve on the Horace Stevens (with orchestra, Voc. 
K.05176, 12 in.), so bright and crisp in diction, over- 
flowing with life and vigour; whereas the same com- 
position is scarcely to be recognised in the Harold 
Williams (Col. 3232, 10 in.), which is so dull and 
unconvincing that I am sure the singer could do much 
better with it. Finally we have in The River a sample 
of Elgar in the folk-music mood, speaking through 
his own idiom. It is a song that depends largely 
upon the aid of the words, and these I defy anyone to 
distinguish through the ebullient declamation of that 
impulsive singer, Tudor Davies (H.M.V. D.1098, 
12 in.). Otherwise it is a sound performance. 

Edward German is by birth a Shropshire man, and 
his music seems generally to remind us of the fact by 
its straightforward tunefulness, its strong sense of 
rhythm, and its pure British flavour. He has stuck 
to his guns without fear or favour from his Royal 
Academy days until now, when he by no means looks 
his sixty-five years; and British his music will always 
remain. That, I suppose, is why I like to include his 
songs in a collection that typifies to-day nearly as 
much as yesterday, and only shuts out comic opera 
of the Savoy species because it has to draw the line 
somewhere. The hand of the cultivated and skilful 
musician never fails to manifest itself in the composi- 
tions of Edward German; hence the quality that 
always distinguishes his songs from the trashy imita- 
tion. There are one or two, such as Sea Lullaby 
(published by Chappell’s), that have somehow escaped 
the notice of the “‘ recording angel ”’; but no doubt 
the pick of the basket are before me, and I will briefly 
mention them. The prime ballad favourite seems to 
be Glorious Devon; next to that Rolling down to Rio; 
and capital records of one or both of these are pro- 
vided by Jamieson Dodds (Pathé), John Thorne 
(Vocalion), Rex Faithful (Aco), Kenneth Ellis 
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(Vocalion), Robert Radford (H.M.V.), Peter Dawson 
(H.M.V.), and Thorpe Bates (Columbia). 

Listening to the later songs from the same fluent 
pen, one is struck by the individuality of their melodic 
inspiration and rhythmic feeling ; also the evidence of 
musicianship which, as in the case of Sullivan, in- 
variably saves the simplest tune from the sin of sound- 
ing merely commonplace. Take, for instance, the 
hornpipe lilt of Four Jolly Sailormen so well realised 
both by Robert Radford (H.M.V. E.379, 10 in.) and 
John Buckley (Voc. R.6004, 10 in.), bringing out so 
vividly the ** Old English ’’ atmosphere of the whole 
song. And this atmosphere is the all-pervasive joy of 
Love the Pedlar—perhaps the best-known favourite 
of the lot—neatly and prettily rendered by Kathleen 
Destournel (Voc. K.05207, 12 in.). Somewhat of an 
identical pattern is Dream o’day Jill, with its tuneful 
flow and catchy lilt, nicely caught by Dora Labbette 
(Col. D.1555, 10 in.), though without a trace of the 
joyous ring that it cries aloud for. Sentimental yet 
not sad is again the motive in Charming Chloé; and of 
this graceful ditty I have two equally charming ex- 
amples—the soprano by Elsie Suddaby (H.M.V. 
E.421, 10 in.) and the tenor by Leonard Gowings 
(Aco G.15570, 10 in.), both so good that it is hard to 
choose between them. Another excellent Aco is that 
of My Song is of the sturdy North by John Thorne 
(G.15611)—a good song well sung and well recorded. 
Lastly, a wholly Germanesque, lively, and pleasing 
song entitled Love is meant to make us glad, into 
which plenty of substantial tone and animation are 
infused by Marion Beeley (Col. 2640, 10 in.). 

Sir George Henschel, if German by birth, is English 
by adoption and naturalisation. He has lived in 
London for half a century, and during that period has 
played a conspicuous part in our musical life, being 
in his particular domain an Admirable Crichton, if 
ever there was one. Among other things he has 
published (John Church Company) a book of Fifty 
Songs, many of which (often sung in days gone by 
by his gifted wife) deserve to be more widely known. 
Yet in this interesting collection I do not find Spring, 
one of his happiest efforts and perhaps the most 
original. It is also one of the only two that have as 
yet been recorded, the other being the popular 
Morning Hymn (Soon night will pass). The latter, 
fortunately, was sung by Gervase Elwes for H.M.V. 
(B.322, 10 in.), and remains a splendid souvenir of 
his fervid, earnest style. Spring is delightfully done 
by Elsie Suddaby (H.M.V. E.381, 10 in.), the quaint 
imitation of the cuckoo, with its acciaccature and 
trill, being executed with especial neatness and grace, 
while the quality of the voice is exquisite. Herein 





Alice Richardson (Beltona 820) is only partially 
successful, because she lacks an easy, rapid shake, the 
prime essential for this song. She makes it sound too 
mechanical and not a bit bird-like. 

Only one song, but that a good one, represents the 
eccentric genius of Josef Holbrooke—composer (born 
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1878) of every kind of music, from Welsh operas, 
dramatic symphonies and tone-poems down to military 
band potpourris and serenades for five saxophones. 
I like his songs better than his chamber music (bar his 
Folk-Song Quartet, recorded by the London String 
Quartet), and one of them, A Lake and a Fairy-boat, 
ought certainly to be done. Another, the setting of 
Tennyson’s Come not when I am dead, is positively 
beautiful; nor does it suffer aught at the hands of 
either John Coates (Voc. A.0232, 12 in.) or Arthur 
Jordan (Col. 3832, 10 in.), albeit as a ** reading ”’ the 
former singer presents the finer argument. 

Gustav Holst, senior to Holbrooke by four years, 
has written even less material for the solo voice. His 
four songs for voice and violin (1916) are justly 
admired for their chaste elegance and the contra- 
puntal skill which they share with everything that 
comes from this pen. They are most artistically re- 
corded by Dora Labbette and W. H. Reed (Col. 
L.1590, 12 in.), the mingling of the sad, wistful voice 
with the pure violin tone of the counter-melody being 
ideal in intonation and smoothness. Two songs by 
W. Y. Hurlstone, the gifted and promising Royal 
College student, whose death at the early age of thirty 
will always be deplored, are recorded on a single disc 
by John Thorne (Aco G.15962, 10 in.). One, Wilt 
thou be my dearie? is a sweet wooing song, a gracious 
melody alternating with a more urgent pleading 
passage ; the other, The Derby Ram, a countryman’s 
song of characteristic English type. Both are en- 
dowed by the singer with robust feeling, and make a 
very pleasant record. 

John Ireland has the natural bent for song-writing, 
and a few years ago gave the impression of being 
likely to go far in that direction. Of late, however, 
he has been less productive—I know not why—and 
most assuredly he has yet to write another song com- 
bining simplicity with nobility and breadth in the 
degree shown by the setting of Masefield’s Sea Fever. 
Still, there is yet ample time before him. He has only 
just turned 48, and his fine sonatas for piano and 
violin continue to demonstrate his capacity for fresh 
creative work. The intense yearning spirit of Sea 
Fever is well conveyed in an early record by Fraser 
Gange (H.M.V. E.3, 10 in.), a naturally talented 
baritone who deserted these shores for the Antipodes 
several years ago. It is also admirably interpreted 
by Kennerley Rumford (Col. D.1582, 10 in.), who 
conveys the sense of longing in a manner closely re- 
sembling that of Fraser Gange. The similarity even 
extends to the same clipping of the syllables on the 
two short notes of the prevailing phrase, and they are 
more quickly sung, I fancy, than the composer in- 
tended, the rhythm being strengthened at the cost of 
clear enunciation. A third record is one by Norman 
Williams (Velvet Face 1118, 10 in.), rather more 
matter-of-fact perhaps, but sung with resonant tone 
and the right kind of sentiment. A characteristic 
but not very effective setting of the well-known lines, 
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If there. were dreams to sell, stands upon a lower 
plane than Sea Fever; it is not conceived quite in the 
same lofty vein, though the melody is flowing and 
provides material for a sympathetic rendering by 
George Baker (H.M.V. B.2317, 10 in.). Different, 
again, are two jolly ditties sung by Norman Williams 
(Velvet Face 1118 and 1120, 10 in.), entitled respec- 
tively Hope the Hornblower and I have twelve oxen. 
These are frankly folk-tune ballads of the Edward 
German type, and none the worse for that; on the 
contrary, so genuinely British in idiom and lilt that 
they are bound to please British ears. 

The words just written also describe with entire 
appropriateness the vocal compositions of Frederick 
Keel, which have of late come into considerable 
favour with baritone and bass singers. The family 
likeness that runs through them is no doubt one of 
their chief recommendations. These easy tunes are 
the invention of one who was a singer himself before 
he was interned at Ruhleben, and therefore knows 
to a nicety what will please a mixed audience. But, 
being a good musician, he also has the art of setting 
off his tunes—Elizabethan and otherwise—to peculiar 
advantage by adroit harmonic treatment and varia- 
tion in his accompaniments, thus preventing repetition 
from engendering monotony. He has, we are told, 
made a special study of old and traditional songs, 
and there is evidence of the fact in his own settings of 
traditional and other verse. A conspicuous example 
of this knack, if I may venture so to term it, is Helen 
of Kirkconnell, as neatly if rather tamely recorded by 
Dale Smith (Col. 3833, 10 in.). The tendency to 
melancholy starts here with a minor mode that is 
seldom absent for long from Mr. Keel’s melodies, 
though fortunately his talent for striking up a “ lively 
gait ’’ makes them sound just as bright in the minor 
as if their mode were major. I notice this faculty also 
in the Four Salt-Water Ballads. From these Topliss 
Green in A Sailor’s Prayer and Cape Horn Gospel 
(Col. 3607, 10 in.) contrives to squeeze out the last 
drop of sentiment; while Watcyn Watcyns in the 
complete set (Voc. K.05131 and X.9432, 10 in.) re- 
lieves them with a manly touch and a swinging jog- 
trot that seem to tumble out naturally with his genial 
tones. In another line of his ‘* traditional ”’ re- 
searches Frederick Keel furnishes a trouvaille. with 
his setting of Bonnie George Campbell, and I am 
bound to admit that it sounds equally well in the 
contralto of Catherine Stewart (Beltona 6041, 10 in.) 
and the baritone of Andrew Shanks (H.M.V. B.2202). 
The latter, however, scores extra marks for his 
first-rate diction. In To-morrow Lewis Endersby 
(Aco G.15679, 10 in.) secures the necessary contrast 
between the two ‘‘ modes”; and a_ distinctly 
Elizabethan version of Sigh no more, ladies, John 
Thorne (Aco G.15678), gives picturesque effect to a 
catchy flowing tune. 


HERMAN KLE rn. 
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PORTABLE GRAMOPHONES 


By 
] Dicrtune the past two years it has been our 


fortune to test and report on a fairly large 

number of portable gramophones and small 
table models. Some of these reports have been for 
the information of the manufacturers only, in order 
that they might learn in advance how their experi- 
mental models appeal to a body of impartial obser- 
vers, whilst others have been reviews of the finished 
product for the information of readers. There are 
already signs that the new season’s models will in- 
clude a number of new portables of novel and 
improved design, and we think it would be well if we 
give in advance some account of our past experience 
and of the conclusions to which it has led us. 

There is no doubt whatever of the popularity of the 
portable gramophone. The “ ubiquitous ”’ Decca, as 
the London Editor called it last December, is typical 
of all its class. The property of compactness and port- 
ability is one which must appeal to all. Its advantages 
are apparent, not only for outdoor use but also for 
use in our modern houses of matchbox construction 
where, to quote the famous remark of Mr. Jack Jones, 
M.P., one has to open the window before putting on 
one’s trousers. These advantages, indeed, are so 
attractive as to obscure the limitations which the 
exigencies of space and weight impose upon the port- 
able. Any amount of skill and ingenuity has been 
lavished upon its construction with the object both of 
increasing its handiness and of mitigating its faults, 
and there is little doubt that the portable of to-day 
is a vastly superior instrument to that of a few years 
ago. At the same time, it should not be forgotten 
that its bigger brothers have grown both in stature 
and in competence and power, so that relatively the 
small portable remains much as it was. 

Our varied experience has left us in little doubt 
that, with the present methods of reproduction, the 
portable and small table model are attempting what 
is virtually impossible. To reproduce various kinds 
of music with as little loss of body as will render the 
result plausibly suggestive of the original requires an 
** amplifier ’’ considerably larger than anything with 
which, owing to the exigencies of space, it seems 
possible to supply them. It is at least open to question 
whether the use of these small instruments is calcu- 
lated to bring the gramophone generally a greater 
repute than would be achieved by any family who 
elected to be represented in public by a small relation 
with a voice which, if loud, is coarse and raucous, 
and, if soft, is thin and distant. We do not say that 
these adjectives are fully descriptive of all portables ; 
but they are at least appropriate to the vast majority 
and are ultimately characteristic of the general type. 


OUR EXPERT COMMITTEE 


A study of the properties of the mechanism of the 
gramophone leads inevitably to the conclusion that 
with smali instruments one must choose between a 
fairly uniform response of narrow range and small 
power or a wider response of great unevenness. With 
a small horn or ‘‘ amplifier,’ if we wish to preserve 
detail and articulation unimpaired, we must sacrifice 
body and power. To get both we require a horn 
which not only is long but also has a large open end. 
A long horn with a small opening may respond to low 
notes, but it does so purely by virtue of resonances. 
It will respond to some low notes far more powerfully 
than it does to others; it will in fact act precisely 
like a musical instrument and have its own peculiar 
qualities which it will impress upon all the sounds 
which it is called upon to reproduce. On the other 
hand, if the size of the opening is limited and the © 
length and shape are calculated to avoid pronounced 
resonances, then its response to bass notes is severely 
curtailed. For certain types of music where there is 
not much bass, particularly light vocal, instrumental, 
or chamber music, it may be admirably suited, but 
to attempt to reproduce heavy stuff on it would be 
like attempting to give an adequate performance of, 
say, The Ring, with a restaurant orchestra of 4 or 5 
players. 

Manufacturers and buyers of portable and other 
small gramophones are thus faced ultimately with a 
definite choice. If they want loudness and power 
they can make use of resonances but must not expect 
to get a faithful reproduction of musical quality. If 
the instrument is to be used only for dancing or for 
an hour or two’s diversion on the river that may be 
quite satisfactory (to them). But if they want the 
reproduction to have some semblance to the original, 
then they must avoid undue resonances, limit volume 
and range of tone, and choose only such records as are 
within the capabilities of the instrument. The larger 
the open end of the horn the longer this useful range 
is likely to be. A rough estimate of the useful range 
may be obtained as follows :— 

Find the area of the opening in square inches and 
from this find the diameter in inches of the circle of 
equal area. Divide 8,200 by this diameter and the 
result will be the lowest possible frequency which can 
reasonably be reproduced unless some form of reson- 
ance is employed. So long as the resonances are 
below this limiting or cut-off frequency they may be 
of some advantage. If they are too far below they 
will give a hollow boom which will tend to spoil the 
reproduction even within the proper range of the 
instrument, whilst if they are above they will falsify 
tone considerably. 
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GRAMOPHONE CELEBRITIES 
XIX.—Sir Thomas Beecham, Bart. 


HE gradual emergence of our greatest British 
conductor from the twilight into which he 
retired when, as someone said, the pharma- 
ceutical swings failed to make up for the operatic 
roundabouts, is worthy of more than casual recog- 
nition. It is a great event, and the new issues that 
we are expecting to get from Columbia will make 
many of us older gramophonists want to tell the 
neophytes that for years we 
have had Beecham records 
which, with all their faults, are 
none the less the most precious 
means of getting to know one 
of the most distinguished 
musicians of the present day. 
He himself, Sir Thomas, is 
so elusive, sardonic, Whistler- 
esque, that he is already sur- 
rounded by a cluster of legends 
and anecdotes, and it is hard to 
fix him for even the briefest 
thumb-nail sketch. One feels 
tat his merciless twinkling scru- 
y reduces the interviewer or 
photographer, and even the 
gramophone record itself, to a 
shyness and a self-consciousness. 
He has been so rude in public 
about the gramophone ! Heaven 
and a few earth worms alone 
know what he said about it pri- 
vitely and in the recording room. 
But still he must go into the 
gallery with other celebrities 
and must stand for a moment, 
with his Columbia records round him, to be considered 
and criticised like any other less Puckish celebrity. 
Born near Liverpool in 1879, Sir Thomas Beecham 
was educated at Rossall School and Wadham College, 
Oxford. His only regular instruction in music seems 
to have been a short course in composition by Dr. 
Sweeting at Rossall and a few lessons from Dr. Varley 
RK berts while an undergraduate. Armed with the 
sjight knowledge thus obtained and a whole lot more 
acquired or inherited in some mysterious fashion, he 
accepted the conductorship of a touring opera com- 
pany in 1902. This appointment was of short dura- 
tion, being relinquished in order that he might devote 
himself to the study of composition. During this 
period three operas (no one seems to know how much 





SIR THOMAS BEECHAM, BART. 


or what else!) were written, all of which are still in 
manuscript form. 

Although he directed a large number of veined 
concerts from 1905 onwards, and, in fact, founded 
two orchestras—the New Symphony Orchestra 
(1906) and the Beecham Symphony Orchestra (1908) 
—it was not until 1910 that Sir Thomas first appeared 
in London in the role of operatic conductor. In this 
year he gave a season at Covent’ 
Garden, which embraced both 
old favourites and novelties, 
the most notable of the latter 
being the first English perform- 
ance of A Village Romeo and 
Juliet by Delius. 

During the next few years he 
produced and directed a large 
and motley selection of operas 
and ballets at Covent Garden 
and other London Theatres. In 
the earlier seasons several works 
were given their first perform- 
ance, including Stravinsky’s 
The Nightingale and Hol- 
brooke’s Dylan, while in 1916 
Bach’s Pheebus and Pan, Stan- 
ford’s The Critic and Dare 
Ethel Smyth’s The Boatswain’s 
Mate were included in the reper- 
toire. The seasons of 1913 and 
1914 were mainly devoted to 
Russian works, of which memor- 
able performances were given. 

It was during this period that 
Sir Thomas founded his own 
opera company, which presented opera on a large’ 
scale both in London and in the Provinces, and sowed 
the seed which the British National Opera Company 
are trying so gallantly to nurture and bring to fruition 
to-day. In the intervals between these operatic ven- 
tures time was found to act as Artistic Director to the 
Royal Philharmonic Society from 1916 to 1918, and | 
to direct all the principal orchestras in the country. 
and promote concerts at which interest in the works of 
Mozart was stimulated by the “‘ clean ”’ and delicate 
interpretations and realisation of the genius of Delius 
was compelled by determined advocacy. 

For these and other invaluable services Sir Thomas 
received his knighthood in 1914. The baronetcy was 
inherited from his father in 1916. 
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Those who have attended concerts conducted by 
this eccentric genius can picture him smiling blandly 
as he strolls sedately to his stand, and will know the 
relief and sense of intense anticipatory pleasure felt 
when the first few bars reveal the fact that the great 
man is really ** in form.” 

The trial of new gramophone records is accom- 
panied by somewhat similar emotions, with an added 
cause of anxiety due to the varying quality of even 
modern recording. It was therefore with exquisite 
pleasure that I sat back, after first hearing the 
opening bars, to revel in the delights of Beethoven’s 
Second Symphony. Everything about these records 
is of superlative quality. Music, playing and record- 
ing combine in a happy conspiracy to give intense 
delight to the listener, be he expert or tyro. 

The only other new recording contains Dance No. 17 
from Borodin’s Prince Igor, which occupies three sides 
with the Scherzo from Mendelssohn’s Midsummer 
Night’s Dream as make-weight. The playing of the 
latter is as delicate as gossamer, but the former is 


rather disappointing. These are by no means bad 
records, but the new process of recording is not quite 
at its best and Sir Thomas seems hardly in his 
happiest mood. ' 

One has only to look at the numbers allocated to 
the remainder of the records in the Columbia cata- 
logue to realise that they were made many years ago. 
How wonderful we thought them but a short time 
ago, and what a delight some of them still are. No 
records have yet succeeded in displacing these old 
records of the Overtures to The Magic Flute and The 
Marriage of Figaro in my collection, and none are 
likely to until Sir Thomas himself is persuaded to re- 
record them. May this be soon, and may he also 
perpetuate some more Mozart, some Delius, some 
Haydn symphonies, and, in fact, whatever he chooses 
to record, since, whatever the intrinsic worth of the 
music, he usually succeeds in making it interesting, 
for Beecham is—Beecham ! 

C. 


¢ 2 


THE BEST ELECTRIC RECORDINGS 


take stock of the electric recordings of the 
last two years and to make an effort to 
decide which of them are on the whole the most 
permanently important contributions to the record 
library. From the start of the new era there 
have been outstanding achievements such as the 
Victor Danse Macabre, or Vaughn de Leath’s first 
record, or the first Jack Smith records, or the steel 
guitar records of Frank Ferera, or that rain record by 
the Meyer Davis Le Paradise Band which seemed so 
startling two years ago. Most of these, however, 
have been superseded by later examples and have not 
been strong enough to survive except as collector’s 
pieces; and one may fairly assume that there are no 
ephemeral records in the catalogues now which are 
not electrically recorded. It is chiefly among the 
classics and the celebrities that specimens of 
*“ acoustic *’ or horn recordings still find a place, 
time and money being as usual the main obstacles to 
the attainment of the desired standard. It is not 
possible to re-record Tamagno and Caruso; it cannot 
be cheap nor easy to re-record Chaliapine’s list 
throughout ; and a fundamentally commercial instinct 
is likely to delay the re-recording of many chamber 
music and orchestral works which have had a limited 
demand in the past but are just good enough to hold 
their places in the bulging catalogues. 
The new gramophonist, with a new machine and a 


r ’ \HE time has come when we can begin to 


taste for records that will give more than a temporary 
pleasure, will be grateful for the advice of those who 
have been all through the excitements of the last two 
years and have reached the present moment with a 
more or less definite idea of the successes and failures 
in their record library. To this end, therefore, by 
way of starting the ball rolling, we have asked six of 
our readers to make lists of some of the records or 
works electrically recorded which have given them 
most pleasure, consideration being divided between 
the music, the performance, the recording and the 
price. Calling these six contributors A, B, C, D, 
E and F, we can condense their lists into the 
following :— 


ORCHESTRAL. 


Wagner, Rienzi Overture (H.M.V.) A, B, F. 

Berlioz, Symphonie Fantastique (Col.) A, D. 

J. Strauss, Fledermaus Overture (H.M.V.) B, C, D. 

Weber, Oberon Overture (H.M.V.) A, B, C. 

Elgar, Enigma Variations (H.M.V.) A, B, E. 

Dukas, L’Apprenti Sorcier (Col.) A. 

Beethoven, Fifth Symphony (H.M.V.) A, B, C. 

Elgar, Second Symphony (H.M.V.) B. 

Beethoven, Violin Concerto (Kreisler, H.M.V.) B. 

Beethoven, Emperor Concerto (Backhaus, H.M.V.) 
B 


Weber, Der Freischiitz Overture (H.M.V.) B, C 
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Thomas, Mignon Overture (H.M.V.) C. 

Mozart, Cosi fan Tutte Overture (H.M.V.) C. 

J. Strauss, Tales from Vienna Woods and Blue 
Danube (H.M.V.) C. 

Mendelssohn, Violin Concerto in E minor (Kreisler, 
H.M.V.) C. 

Wagner, Magic Fire Music (H.M.V. D.1097) C. 

Wagner, Prelude to Act III, Meistersinger (H.M.V.) 
E 


Beethoven, Second Symphony (Col.) E. 

Mozart, Symphony No. 385 (Col.) E. 

Debussy, L’Aprés-midi d’un Faune (Col.) E. 

Wagner, Prelude to Tristan and Isolde (H.M.V.) E. 

Verdi, Tosca Selection (Marek Weber, Parlo.) F. 

Grieg, Ich liebe dich (Edith Lorand Orch., Parlo.) 
F. 

Translateur, The Flowers’ Dream (Edith Lorand 
Orch., Parlo.) F. 


CHAMBER Music AND INSTRUMENTAL. 


Beethoven, Andante Cantabile (Col. 9141) A. 

Bridge, Cherry Ripe, and Gibbs, Allegro Risoluto, 
(Col. 9178) A 

Schubert, Trio in B flat (H.M.V.) A, B, C, D, E, F. 

Beethoven, Third Rasoumovsky Quartet (H.M.V.) 
A, C. 

Beethoven, Quartet. in B flat, Op. 
(H.M.V.) B. 

Chopin, Twenty-four Preludes (H.M.V.) A, B, C, E. 

Bach, Toccata and Fugue (Cunningham, H.M.V.) A. 

Handel, Sonata (harpsichord and viola da gamba, 
Parlo.) B. 

Delius, ’Cello Sonata (H.M.V.) E. 

Brahms, Piano Quintet (H.M.V.) E. 

Chopin, Sonata in B minor (Grainger, Col.) F. 

J. Strauss, Soirée de Vienne (Szreter, Parlo.) F. 

Paganini, Sonate XI and XII (Spiwakowsky, 
Parlo.) F. 


VocaL AND CHORAL. 


Elizabeth Schumann, Morgen and _ Standchen 
(H.M.V.) A, B, C, D. © 
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Temple Church Choir, Hear My Prayer (H.M.V.) 
A, B, C, F. 

Triumphal March from Aida (Parlo.) A. 

Easter Hymn from Cavalleria Rusticana (Parlo. 
and Brunswick) A, F. 

Pilgrims’ Chorus from Tannhauser (H.M.V. EJ. 54) 
A, C. 

Elizabeth Rethberg, Ritorna Vincitor (Brunswick) 
A. 

Don Cossacks’ Choir, Monotonously rings the little 
bell (Col.) A. 

Alfred Kipnis, Wotan’s Farewell (H.M.V.) C. 

Peter Dawson, The Floral Dance (H.M.V.) Cc. 


Hislop and Granforte, Solenne in quest’ ora — 
(H.M.V.) D. 

Bori and Schipa, Death of Mimi (H.M.V. D.B.911) 
D. 


Elisabeth Schumann, Voi che sapete and Batti, 
batti (H.M.V.) D, E. 

Schipa, Fantaisie aux divins mensonges and Pour 
quoi me reveiller? (H.M.V.) D. 


Ponselle and Martinelli, Aida Finale (H.M.V. 
DA. 809) D. 


St. John’s Choir, Cambridge, Have Mercy (Byrd, 
H.M.V.) E. 


Anne Thursfield, Clair de Lune and L’heure exquise 
(H.M.V.) E. 


Although all six agree about the Schubert Trio and 
four out of the six about the Chopin Preludes and 
the Elisabeth Schumann Strauss record, each has 
found a few records superlatively good which have 
escaped the others. We invite our readers to help us 
by considering the above list carefully and then telling 
us as briefly as possible which titles they would omit 
and what titles, if any, they would add to the list. 
These lists must reach us by October 10th. The next 
step will be for us to compile an amended list, and 
on this we shall base a competition the details of 
which will be published in the Christmas number. 


¢ 2 


COMPETITION 


We offer a First Prize of Two Pounds’ Worth of Records (winner’s choice) and Six Consolation Prizes, 
copies of H. L. Wilson’s ‘‘ Music and the Gramophone ”’ (7s. 6d.), for the Best Joke in not more than fifty 


words from a comic gramophone record; and a copy of Captain Barnett’s 


sent to everyone whose quotation is published. 


‘* Gramophone Tips ” will be 


A coupon (see p. xxviii) must be enclosed with each entry for the competition, and must reach THE 
GRAMOPHONE, 58, Frith Street, London, W. 1, by October 25th. 


The Editor’s decision is final. 


In the event of the same line or sentence from the same record being 


sent in by a great number of readers and being chosen ¢ as the best the prizes will be divided or rearranged 


as fairly as possible. 








By 
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CREDE EXPERTO 


OUR EXPERT COMMITTEE 


SOUND-BOXES FOR ELEcTRIC RECORDING—(continued). 


Back-plate and Air-space. 
W:: have mentioned before that we prefer to 


use a fairly heavy back-plate made of brass. 

But there are still one or two points to notice 
about its shape and distance from the diaphragm. 
The effect of increasing or decreasing the amount of 
air-space between the diaphragm and back-plate is 
very curious, and we have been misled more than once 
in our experiments. At the start we increased the 
distance very considerably from that which we had 
been acustomed to use for old recording. We duly 
noted that the most successful sound-boxes in those 
days for electric records, including the H.M.V. No. 4, 
had quite a substantial diaphragm clearance; and 
there was no doubt that by increasing the air-space 
we obtained improved results; the nasal, twangy 
quality was certainly smoothed out. But soon we 
began to suspect this method. It seemed that by it 
much of the detail disappeared as well, and we came 
to the conclusion that the proper place to correct the 
undesirable quality was in the stylus mounting and 
the gaskets. A theoretical investigation convinced 
us that we were right in this conclusion and further 
experiment indicated that what had been chiefly re- 
sponsible for any improvement in general tone-quality 
was not the increased air-space but the different 
gasket pressure. After this discovery we made rapid 
progress. We found, for example, that the shape of 
the raised portion of the back-plate at the edge where 
it engages with the gaskets had an important bearing 
on the quality of the reproduction. The back-plates 
we had been using were shaped originally as in Fig. 14. 
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Fig. 15 


We found it a decided improvement to shape them as 
in Fig. 15, the diameter of the raised portion being 
just sufficient for it to clear the back gasket without 
binding. 

Having satisfied ourselves on this point, we were 


able to conduct experiments on increase and decrease 
of air-space without at the same time altering gasket- 
pressure. We found that, as theory indicated, an 
increase of air-space gave a meretricious mellowness, 
much as one gets by connecting a condenser in shunt 
across the terminals of a loud-speaker. The same sort 
of effect is observable in gramophone records which 
have been recorded with a faulty land-line between 
the concert-hall and recording studio. Theory, as 
developed by Hanna and Slepian, and later, on 
different lines, by Maxfield and Harrison, indicated 
that the distance between back-plate and diaphragm 
should be quite small, certainly not more than a milli- 
metre in sound-boxes of the ordinary sizes. We 
therefore gradually decreased the distance and found 
that up to a certain limit the decrease improved detail 
and tone-quality at the expense, perhaps, of apparent 
volume. After that limit had been reached, however, 
the tone, volume and everything else fell completely 
to pieces. The limit was quite critical, though, of 
course, the actual distance varied with sound-boxes 
of different sizes. With all of them, however, it was 
greater than the simple theory had indicated; that 
theory had been based on the assumptions that the 
pressure in the air-chamber was constant throughout 
its area and that the air would not be compressed, 
and these assumptions, as Dr. Fletcher pointed out 
in the discussion on Hanna and Slepian’s paper, no 
longer hold at small distances. For a sound-box of 
the Exhibition or H.M.V. No. 2 size we found that a 
distance of about a millimetre and a half to two 
millimetres answered best provided that the other 
parts of the sound-box were properly arranged. 
Sometimes, however, the little ‘‘ condenser effect ”’ 
obtained by having rather more air-space is an advan- 
tage in practice since it takes off an undesirable edge 
or brassiness of tone caused by errors elsewhere. 

We have not been able to discover that the actual 
shape of the flat portion of the back-plate makes any 
appreciable difference to the quality of the repro- 
duction. We expected to find it an advantage to 
curve the plate inwards towards the hole in the centre, 
but in practice we did not find any difference ; indeed, 
we got just as satisfactory results by curving the plate 
slightly the other way. Perhaps if we had gone to 
extremes and put a raised boss round the centre-hole, 
or a decided conical depression, we should have found 
a difference, but we did not think it worth while to 
go to those extremes. 

The above statement completes the account of the 
investigation we have made into the effect on repro- 
duction of various parts of a sound-box. The dis- 
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cussion of many of the points could have been 
amplified with advantage. In particular, we should 
have liked to say more about the modern theory of 
matched impedances; this theory, borrowed from the 
sister science of the transmission of electric currents, 
has already had a remarkable influence on gramo- 
phone practice, and promises to have even more. At 
present it does not seem to be sufficiently far advanced 
to be completely successful. Qualitatively it answers 
extremely well, and we have used it a good deal in 
working out what kind of effect certain features of 
design should have. But to follow it slavishly and 
base a design upon its formule without check from 
practical experiment is to court failure. Apart from 
the fact that it makes demands which cannot be 
completely satisfied at present by any known material, 
there are certain of its assumptions which are only 
approximately true in practice. As time goes on it 
may be possible to replace these assumptions by others 
which are more accurate, just as Lord Rayleigh cor- 
rected the theory of the open organ pipe. Even now, 
however, the theory is sufficiently developed to 
indicate the lines upon which progress is to be ex- 
pected and those which are barren of hope. In the 
explanations which we have given in this and previous 
articles we have been careful to check the theory by 
every practical test we could think of, and in every 
case the theory has proved itself comprehensive 
enough to furnish an adequate explanation of the 
observed effects. We do not claim any special 
authority for these explanations beyond the fact that 
they are all part and parcel of one comparatively 
simple theory which serves to account for all the 
important phenomena of sound-reproduction. , The 
credit for that theory belongs to the telephone 
engineers who invented electrical recording. Our part 
has been that of observers and interpreters. Our 
experience has led us to the belief that in future 
anyone who wants to keep pace with the development 
of the art of sound-reproduction must of necessity 
extend his field of view and study the modern theories 
of electrical transmission as well. The days of em- 
pirical obscurantism in gramophone design are over ; 
the future belongs to the scientific experimenter. 
We would emphasize this most particularly for the 
benefit of our smaller gramophone manufacturers. If 
they wish to hold their own in the future as they have 
in the past, they will find it absolutely essential to 
study this modern scientific development or at any 
rate to consult those who have had the training and 
have the time to do it for them. They must not be 
merely content to copy, as nearly as they can or dare, 
the designs of the larger and more wealthy companies ; 
if they do, they will find themselves, as last year, 
copying the inessentials and missing the real sub- 
stance. To take two examples. Last autumn the 
market was flooded with tone-arms having a small 
rate of taper in seeming imitation of the new H.M.V. 
tone-arms ; none of them, so far as we are aware, had 
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the small bore at the sound-box end, which is one of 
the essential features of the new H.M.V. models, and 
none of them was connected to the right type of horn. 
It was assumed, perhaps not unnaturally, that the 
special virtue of the H.M.V. horns was in their length 
and in their bends ; whereas in reality the shape of the 
successive cross-sections was the important factor, and 
the bends were merely practical compromises in order 
to get the horn into a cabinet of reasonable size. 
Now, copies of the No. 4 sound-box have begun to 
appear on the market. In these, the appearance and 
the faults have been successfully imitated, but few of 
the virtues. In the No. 4, but not in the copies, some 
of the faults of free-pivot mounting have been miti- 
gated by careful workmanship, whilst the major fault 
of the negative series compliance which we discussed 
in June is to be found in all of them. 

In these articles we have set out the pros and cons 
of various features of sound-box design as clearly as 
we could. If we have favoured the comparatively 
small sound-box and mica diaphragm it is because we 
have found that at the moment that type answers 
best. We have no special predilection for either. If 
we could get one stiff and light enough we should 
prefer a large diaphragm which is not so fragile as 
mica. There is a very large field for experiment in 
the corrugation of very light metal diaphragms so as 
to make them as stiff as possible over the greater 
part of their area and as flexible as possible at the 
outer rim; there are now a number of aluminium 
alloys which might be used for this purpose. Our 
main point is that until an artificial diaphragm is in- 
vented which has a greater lateral stiffness than mica 
for the same weight, it would be fatuous to use some- 
thing worse than mica merely because it is easier to 
work with. On the question of free versus spring- 
controlled stylus bars, however, we have definitely 
established the principle that spring control is neces- 
sary to counterbalance the effect of the weight of the 
sound-box ; in the absence of such control the needle 
is bound to chatter on the record and the diaphragm 
is bound to be strained. This is not a matter which 
permits of any: doubt; the effect is clear and un- 
mistakable. 

Our concluding articles in this series will deal with 
the precautions to be taken in assembling the various 
parts of a sound-box and with the process of fine 
adjustment known as “* tuning.”’ 


%¢ ¢ 
Electric Pick-Ups 


We had hoped to be able to report on one or two 
electric pick-ups this month. But circumstances, and 
especially the importance of a considered judgment 
of the experiences gained at the Radio Exhibition at 
Olympia, make it advisable to defer further reports 
until next month. 
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CORNUCOPIAE 


A Study in Gramophone Theory 
By P. WILSON 


II.— GENERAL PRINCIPLES—A UDIBILITY OF SOUNDS. 


though he could not define an elephant he would 

know one when he saw it. We have no such con- 
solation so far as the loudness of sounds is concerned. 
It is not at all easy, as we have seen, to judge of the 
relative loudness of two sounds; in some of the 
accounts of experimental researches I have read dis- 
crepancies of over 50 per cent. in the judgment of 
different competent observers have been noted. Nor 
is it any easier to give a scientific definition which 
will completely accord with the judgment of any one 
person or even of the average of a large number of 
persons. From a scientific point of view the measure 
must certainly be related to the amount of energy 
which the sound transmits in a given time, that is, 
to its “‘ power ”’ or “ intensity ” as it is usually 
called. Yet how this is to be equated to the judg- 
ments of persons of normal hearing is very difficult 
to determine. 

At first sight it might be thought that from a 
gramophonist’s point of view all this does not matter 
in the least. What we want in reproduction is an 
exact copy of the original sounds in pitch, wave-form 
and intensity. This is true enough when we are only 
considering perfection. But that is clearly unattain- 
able; all we can do is to obtain closer and closer 
approximations. It therefore becomes important to 
know what errors are permissible before a normal 
ear can perceive any difference. For it is an un- 
doubted fact that the ear is a less sensitive instrument 
than most people imagine. It can detect minute 
differences in pitch, but its sensitivity to changes of 
intensity is comparatively coarse. Perhaps this is 
just, as well in view of the din of our modern 
civilisation. 

A good deal of experimental work has been done in 
this domain during the past five years, and I hear 
that accounts of even more elaborate experiments are 
to be published shortly. A full list of references is 
given in the classical papers by Dr. Harvey Fletcher, 
quoted in the first article of this series. The following 
summary will suffice for our present purpose; even 
that may require modification in minor respects when 
the new data are available. 

There is a certain ‘* threshold * of intensity below 
which no sound can be heard. The amount of energy 
required to produce audible sound varies with the 
frequency. It is least between 2,000 and 4,000 cycles. 
At high and low frequencies it is very much greater— 
over 10,000 times as great at 100 cycles or at 16,000 
cycles, and over one million times as great at 50 


[: was John Morley, I believe, who remarked that 


‘the thresholds intersect each other. 


cycles. This very fact illustrates the difficulty of 
obtaining a reproducing instrument to give an ade- 
quate response at all musical frequencies. The diffi- 
culty is greater with the bass than with the treble, as 
we shall see, since it requires a much greater motion 
to obtain the required amount of energy. 

Above the “ threshold of audibility ” (i.e., for 
louder sounds or sounds with more energy) a definite 
percentage increase of intensity is required before a 
difference in loudness can be appreciated. This, of 
course, is in accordance with the Weber-Fechner 
** Jaw of sensation ’’ which we read about in books on 
Psychology. For sounds just above the threshold 
the percentage increase is as much as 380 per cent., 
but for rather louder sounds it decreases to 10 per 
cent. and remains constant at that figure for larger 
intensities. As the intensity of the sound is increased, 
however, there comes a point where it produces a 
tickling or even painful sensation rather than one of 
hearing. There is thus a ‘‘ threshold of feeling ”’ as 
well as a ‘* threshold of audibility,’’ and between 
these two lies the “‘ audibility area.’’ At very high 
(16,000 cycles) and very low (20 cycles) frequencies 
The sensations 
of hearing and feeling become merged, and it is 
difficult to distinguish between them. The sensation 
of feeling, it should be noted, affects not only the ear 
but other parts of the body as well; low bass notes, 
for example, produce a decided effect on the abdomen. 

These results, as well as certain practical considerations, 
have led to a new scientific measure of loudness. This is 
known as a “ Transmission Unit’ (T.U.). In all recent work 
on reproduction the data are in ‘terms of this unit so perhaps 
it would be well to define it here. The intensity I of a tone is 
measured in terms of the fluid pressure above normal which 
the tone produces. If p is the maximum excess pressure 
I =4p2/cp where c is the velocity of sound and p the density of 
the medium. The product cp is of the same nature as an 
electrical resistance or impedance and is known as the “‘ radia- 
tion resistance ”’ or “‘ characteristic impedance ”’ of the medium. 
The formula for I is exactly analogous to that for the electrical 
energy of alternating currents and the intensity may be 
expressed in watts in the same way. Two tones of intensity 
I and I’ are said to differ in loudness by ‘‘n”’ transmission 
units where n=10log,, (I/I’). This may also be expressed in 
the form n=20log (p/p’). Since the minimum increase of 
intensity which can be heard is 10 per cent., the minimum 
increase in loudness which can be detected is 10 log 1*1 T.U. 
or about 4 T.U. 

Similar principles apply to the detection of changes 
of pitch, except that here an increase of frequency of 
only about 0.3 per cent. is usually necessary in order 
to appreciate the change. At very low and very high 
frequencies, however, a rather higher percentage 


increase is required. 
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Analytical Notes and First Reviews 
[The prices given refer only to the United Kingdom.] 





CHAMBER MUSIC 


THIBAUD, CASALS, AND CORTOT. 


I confess that it was not without a thrill that I approached 
two 10in. records (H.M.V. D.A.295-6, 12s.) of Haydn’s Piano 
Trio No.1 in G major (to follow the designation on the cover 
of the Eulenburg min. score.). The players are Thibaud, 
Casals, and Cortot, three artists who have not only secured 
world-wide fame, but who have combined to produce one 
of the very finest sets of records in the gramophile’s library, 
the Schubert Trio in B flat. This time they have chosen a 
much shorter (and therefore cheaper) work, one that is 
contained complete on these four 10in. sides, but quality has 
nothing to do with length, and as far as performance and 
recording are concerned these modest-looking discs are fully 
worthy to stand beside the Schubert masterpiece. In some 
respects indeed they are even better; the tenor and alto 
registers of the ’cello which were not always quite satisfactory 
in the Schubert sound admirable here, and there is a noticeable 
improvement in the balance, the violin now having no difficulty 
in asserting its right to the leadership of the ensemble. 

The Trio needs little in the way of description. To a set of 
variations (Andante) in which the major and minor keys are 
used alternately succeeds (on the second and third sides) a 
song-like poco Adagio. There is no Minuet or Scherzo, and we 
proceed at once to the brilliant little Rondo all’ Ongarese that 
concludes the work. 

As most of my readers know, Haydn was a pioneer in the 
sphere of chamber music, and in his early works he could not 
count upon a ’cellist of more than moderate efficiency. The 
consequence is that in this Trio the ’cello part is a dull one. 
We cannot blame Haydn, and we admire the artist in Casals 
that allows him to be content with a place in the back-ground. 
But when you have got a Casals playing with you it does seem 
rather a pity not to select a work which gives him a little 
more scope. H.M.V., I suspect, felt as I do, and it may be 
to their influence that we should attribute the rather curious 
procedure at the beginning of the third side where the ’cello 
after playing a melody allotted in the score to the violin goes 
on to double the violin an octave lower instead of being content 
with the uninteresting bass part that Haydn wrote. I am 
not enough of a purist to object to this under the circumstances, 
but, as I have said, it does seem a pity to choose a work that 
makes such shifts necessary. 

- Where playing and recording are both so superlatively good 
it seems invidious to heap praise on particular details. But I 
cannot refrain from drawing attention to two points in the 
Finale. The first is the opening pages wherein by a brilliant 
employment of rubato the players contrive to emphasise 
the Hungarian element in the music. Everybody does this in 
the Brahms Hungarian Dances, of which one is irresistibly 
reminded, but I do not remember hearing anybody experiment 
with Haydn in the same way. And yet, why not? The 
effect is excellent. 

The other point has reference to some quick passages at the 
end where the violin and the piano play in octaves. Here for 
amoment I thought that Cortot was not playing at all. Careful 
attention, however, showed me that he was, but with such 
incredible lightness and precision that the piano notes were 
hardly audible in themselves, merely giving a very delicate 
touch of colour to the melody played by the violin. I can 


imagine nothing more subtle or more effective. In the concert 
hall I doubt if it could be done ; but on the gramophone it is 
possible, as we can hear for ourselves. 

For two other chamber music records a briefer notice will 
suffice. The Brosa String Quartet play the Mignon “Gavotte’’ 
(A. Thomas) and Sally in our Alley (arr. Frank Bridge) on 
Electron O156 (10in., 3s.). The balance is good and the 
general effect pleasing, but the Gavotte is a violin solo with 
accompaniment rather than a true quartet piece, and Frank 
Bridge’s decorations of a familiar air have no great significance. 

Albeniz’ Spanish Dance (Tango) is again very light music, 
but it has a seductive lilt and is extremely well played and 
recorded by the New York String Quartet (Brunswick 3211, 
10in., 3s.). On the other side they give a well-balanced 
rendering of the familiar Boccherini Minuet. This is a record 
that I can heartily recommend to all but the most seriously- 
minded. 

Pook 
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ORCHESTRAL 





PARLOPHONE. 


E.10610, 10611 (12in., 9s.). State Opera House Orchestra, 
conducted by Dr. Weissmann: First two movements of 
** Jena ’? Symphony (ascribed to Beethoven). 

E.10612 (12in., 4s. 6d.). State Opera House Orchestra, 
conducted by Dr. Weissmann: Overture to Stradella 
(Flotow). 

E.10613 (12in., 4s. 6d.). State Opera House Orchestra, 
conducted by G. Szell: Overture to The Barber of Bagdad 


(Cornelius). 


We have heard little of the “‘ Jena’’ symphony since Fritz 
Stein discovered the parts in the library of the ‘‘ Academy 
Concerts ”’ Society in that city soon after he became University 
Music Director there in 1906. London first heard the music 
in 1912, under Ronald, and from (partial) reports of eight 
leading journals I find that four of the critics accepted it as 
Beethoven’s, three refused to do so, and one was not decisive, 
but called it “ very ‘little’ music.”” The chief reasons why 
some people thought it a Beethoven work were that the or- 
chestral parts were of the eighteenth century, that on two 
of them the names “‘ Louis van Beethoven” and “‘ Bethoven ” 
appear, in the same writing as that of the music ; that the work 
might plausibly fill the gap before the first symphony we know, 
which he brought out at the age of thirty ; that some of his 
music, written at Bonn, wassent to Jena ; and that they found 
the work full of Beethovenisms, which no other composer of the 
time could have written. 

Those who know their Beethoven inside out will like to try 
their hands at detective work on this symphony. For myself, 
I doubt very much—chiefly on internal evidence—if it is by 
Beethoven. It has certain touches of maturity that to me 
place it outside the range of the first symphony ; and yet it is 
not sufficiently and thoroughly Beethoven to be amore mature 
work than No. 1. 

It falls between two stools. There are, of course, many 
other points that occur to mind—why we hear nothing about 
it from the composer himself, for instance, and several other 
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important considerations, which cannot be discussed in small 
space ; but as music pure and simple, the work is an attractive 
if somewhat slender one, that will give a good deal of pleasure 
to those who are not extremely critical. The slow movement 
in particular has one or two happy turns of expression. In 
this I find the string tone a little too cutting for my liking. 
There is not quite the full distinction between -string and 
wind tone; but the playing is sensitive. There is a fair 
amount of surface noise. Each movement takes one record. 

The tale about Stradella was that he eloped with a noble- 
man’s lady, and was pursued by assassins, hired by the wronged 
man. The villains were so enraptured by some music of 
Stradella that they repented, and warned him to flee. Others 
however, took up the hunt, and in the end murdered the 
musician. This was supposed to be in 1670, but Stradella 
was writing music in 1681, so the story is probably not quite 
true. It was good enough for an opera plot, and Flotow, 
when he was a young man, made a slight lyric piece out of 
it, which he afterwards re-wrote as a full-dress opera. It went 
well in Germany, but in London it was a complete failure at 
Drury Lane in 1846, and ran two nights in 1864. The overture is 
one of the best specimens of Flotow’s talent that we are likely 
nowadays to hear. There is some pretty wind work in it; 
the horns are good, though not quite so rich and plummy as 
in some of the recent records. The full tone of the orchestra 
has admirable vitality, and there is a lissomness in its step 
that I like. The trace of shrillness is a slight drawback. 
The drum-roll at the end has an odd flat-seventh ‘“‘ harmonic ” 
effect, which I have not noted anywhere else; that is, while 
the orchestra’s chord is one of E flat, the drum gives a tincture 
of D flat also. 

It was through his insistence on producing Cornelius’s 
Barber of Bagdad at Weimar that Liszt met with the trouble 
that caused his retirement to Rome. This was in 1850, and 
it was nearly thirty years before the work was revived, when 
it had great popularity (and still has) on the Continent. 
Cornelius was a nephew of the painter of that name, and a 
great devotee of the aims of Liszt and the young German 
school in the middle of the century. 

I fancy it was Parlophone that first recorded the overture 
to The Barber of Bagdad. This new production is very gay. 
The woodwind has not quite the individuality I should like to 
hear, but the volatility and the smooth treatment of the 
singing tunes are alike praiseworthy. Possibly the placing 
of the orchestra could be improved, for I feel that it is playing 
well, though not all its quality seems to come through. There 
is a flexibility about this orchestra’s playing that appeals to me. 
It is clearly the result of much rehearsal—more, perhaps, 
than our own bands get. I should like to know if this is so. 
I can recommend this Barber music, and only wish we could 
hear the opera in England. 


BRUNSWICK. 
80015 (12in., 6s. 6d.). State Opera Orchestra, conducted 
by Kleiber: Four German Dances—Minuet, Der Kanari- 


envogel, Der Leiermann, and Die Schlittenfahrt (Mozart). 

80016 and 80017 (12in., 6s. 6d. each). State Opera 
Orchestra, conducted by Klemperer: Nuages and Fétes, 
from Nocturnes (Debussy). 

80018 (12in., 6s. 6d.). State Opera Orchestra, conducted 
by M. von Schillings: Siegfried’s Journey to the Rhine 
(Wagner). 

80019 (12in., 6s. 6d.). State Opera Orchestra, conducted by 
M. von Schillings: Siegfried’s Funeral March (Wagner). 

The orchestra here has the same name as that heard on the 

Parlophone records. The Mozart pieces are not strongly 
programmatic. The canary’s song is pleasantly suggested 
in the second; the third (The Hurdy-Gurdy Man) gives us 
an impression of his landler-like tune, rather than of his 
instrument’s tone. In the last (The Sledge Party) we have 
gaiety, and a jingle of bells is very prettily introduced. There 
is no great distinction about the music: it is simply agreeable 


light diversion. The playing is suave and accomplished. 
The minuet is well handled, so that we get a little light and 
shade, and just the right amount of freedom in the phrasing 
and rhythm. The upper notes all through are not of perfect 
clarity, though there is no painful tone anywhere. 

Debussy’s note on his Nocturnes runs: “The title of 
Nocturnes is to be interpreted in a wider sense than that 
usually given to it, and most especially is it understood as 
having a decorative meaning. Therefore the usual form of 
Nocturne has not been considered, and the word should be 
taken as signifying in the fullest way diversified impressions 
and special lights.”” To Nuages (Clouds) he gave this sug- 
gestion: ‘*‘ The unchanging aspect of the sky, with the slow, 
solemn movement of the clouds dissolving in greyness lightly 
touched with white.” 

Of Fétes he gave this impression in words: ‘“‘ The restless 
dancing rhythms of the atmosphere, interspersed with sudden 
flashes of light. There is also an episode of a procession (a 
dazzling imaginary vision) passing through and blending 
with the aerial revelry ; but the background of uninterrupted 
festivity persists, with its blending of music and luminous 
dust participating in the universal rhythm of all things.” 

The two little ideas in the first piece are that which the 
clarinets and bassoons give out at the start, and the cor anglais 
theme that follows immediately. The first is worked upon, 
but the second remains as it is, presumably suggesting the 
unchanged aspect of the sky, whilst the opening theme brings 
up the image of the shifting cloud-shapes. The first theme of 
Fétes is similar in general outline to the first in Clouds. The 
cor anglais motif of the first piece is also hinted at by the 
muted trumpets in Fétes, when the procession is approaching. 

I should have liked rather more delicacy in the first piece. 
The second is splendidly done, without exaggeration, but with 
sufficient sonority, yet with a touch of delicacy and finesse. 
I still think that some recent records have given us finer solo 
wind tone than any of these produce. The general impression 
is that of excellent combination, good conducting, and, in all 
except the utmost subtlety of tone-production, a distinguished 
level of achievement. 

The music from The Twilight of the Gods is also a little less 
richly sonorous than that we have heard from other records 
within the last half year or so. The tone-colours are at the 
best Brunswick level here, I think. It is perhaps not altogether 
a drawback that the volume is a little less than that we were 
once accustomed to. The tremendous outbursts of sound that we 
got from some H.M.V. discs, for instance, could scarcely be 
received by the ear in perfect happiness, at anything like the 
close quarters of the average small drawing-room. The brass 
is less robust on Brunswick, but only slight loss is felt, in the 
somewhat smaller-scale performance. The Funeral March has 
strength, though it seems at the moment to wield for me 
less sheer overmastering power than other records of it. 
Perhaps the conductor, in this as in the other extract, just 
misses realising in his work the imperial proportions of Wagner’s 
ideas. This is not to characterise the performances as in any 
way dull; and some hearers may find them perfectly satis- 
fying. The tone is all there; it is only, in the final resort, 
the moulding of it that seems to me less than Wagnerianly 


august. 


ELECTRON. 

X.508 and 509 (12in., 9s.). Aubrey Brain and Royal 
Symphony Orchestra: Horn Concerto (K.417) (Mozart) ; 
and Aubrey Brain with Mrs. Aubrey Brain (Piano): 
Réverie (Glazounov). 

The quality of Mozart’s work was not, happily, notably 
affected when he was writing against time, or to order. This 
concerto was one of the works he wrote for his subscription 
concerts in the days following his marriage, when he needed 
money rather badly. It belongs to 1783. One movement 
is on each of three sides. 

Mr. Brain is our finest horn player—perhaps the finest 
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living. These records do not let us hear all the beauty of his 
tone, though we can admire his lovely phrasing and delicious 
cantabile. Some of the delicate bloom of the tone is rubbed 
off in reproduction ; and the orchestra is a good deal louder 
than it need be. The tone-quality of the strings is at times 
decidedly coarse—again, presumably, the fault of the recording, 
not of the players. The last movement is a jolly affair, in 
hunting-song style. Here the string tone is more in order, 
and the solo work is particularly successful. The nice old- 
fashioned, not at all Russian, Réverie of Glazounov is a charm- 
ing tit-bit, very sweetly played by husband and wife. 

Anyone who has ever tried to blow a scale on the horn will 
fall down and worship Mr. Brain. Virtuosos on the horn or 
oboe or flute may get high praise, but their earnings cannot 
compare with those of even considerably inferior artists on 
the fiddle or piano. We do well, then, to cherish our orchestral 
players, and let them know we do so. America does so most 
tangibly, with the result that many of our best men go there. 
I see that Sir Henry Wood said the other day that eight of 
his Queen’s Hall men are in one American orchestra. Plenty 
of rehearsals, better pay, pensions—what can we offer against 
these conditions ? Itisall very sad. We ought to be thankful 
that we get as good playing as we do. 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE. 


D.1271 (12in., 6s. 6d.). London Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Siegfried Wagner: Huldigungs (Homage) 
March (Wagner). 

D.1272 (12in., 6s. 6d.). San Francisco Symphony Or- 
chestra, conducted by Alfred Hertz: Dance of the Auto- 
matons and Waltz, from Coppelia Ballet (Delibes), and 
Caprice Viennois (Kreisler). 

E.461 (10in., 4s. 6d.). Royal Albert Hall Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Ronald: Preludes to Acts 1 and 2 of Carmen 
(Bizet). 

C.1352 (12in., 4s. 6d.). New Light Symphony Orchestra : 
Kammenoi-Ostrov (Rubinstein), and Liebestraume (Liszt). 

.The Wagner march is a first-rate bit of recording. For 
broad effects, where not much subtlety is required, Siegfried 
is anexcellent conductor. The only thing I could like altered 
in this record is the echo, which, though not distressing, is just 
noticeable. I don’t believe that any apparent echo at all is 
wanted in recording. It may be there, but if so it should be 
to so small an extent that it does not in any way get in the 
way of the music, as it very slightly does here. The march 
was one of Wagner’s expressions of gratitude to young King 
Ludwig of Bavaria, who, being greatly taken with the com- 
poser’s music, decided, as soon as he came to power (in 1864), 
to help Wagner to get his works produced. The composer 
was then in exile, and the outlook for the operas was very 
dark. Ludwig was a splendid friend—one of the last of the 
princely patrons whom we remember as prominent in the days 
of Mozart and Haydn. The march, by the way, was not at 
first written for the orchestra, but for the military band. 
Wagner later began to orchestrate it, but never finished the 
work, which was completed by Raff. 

The Delibes pieces are very sharp and bright. The Waltz 
strikes me as just a trifle heavily handled ; but it is of the 
type that does not suffer by being treated with a certain 
spaciousness. The recording pleases me very much. Kreis- 
ler’s trifle makes a useful orchestral sugar-stick, though I 
prefer it on the fiddle. The conductor lets his players lay on 
the icing pretty heftily, and they certainly do it well. I should 
like to hear this obviously very deft orchestra in some more 
solid music. I do not think we have heard Mr. Hertz’s work 
in London for a great many years. He is now fifty-five, and 
has been conducting since he was nineteen. He was at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York, for a good many years, 
and has held his San Francisco post since 1915. 

The piquancy and precision of the Carmen performances 
are just what we expect from Ronald. I think we can get 
still more distinction of characteristic tone between oboe, 


flute, clarinet and bassoon. When we do, such extracts as 
these will be declared perfect reproductions. Even now they 
are very good indeed. 

The title of the Liszt piece might have been given more 
accurately. Liebestradwme (Love Dreams) is the general title 
for the set of pieces, of which this is the favourite—the one 
in E flat. It is thoroughly well played. There is a capital 
bit of light-tongued flute work, and some good sound massed 
tone. I fancy that a firm affection for this specimen of Liszt’s 
sentimentality might be made a sort of standard test—not 
necessarily of taste, but for classifying music-lovers into 
various types. 

Rubinstein’s piece takes its name from the island in the 
Neva, below Petrograd, to which the best people used to go 
for recreation. The composer lived: there for a time, and 
wrote a set of pieces on incidents and scenes of life on the 
island. This piece is supposed to be an impression of one of 
his friends. Its church bell and organ are effective features. 
The tone is just a little coarse, I feel. 


COLUMBIA. 
L.1989 (12in., 6s. 6d.). Hallé Orchestra, conducted by 
Harty: Queen Mab Scherzo, from Romeo and Juliet 


(Berlioz). 

This is one of the best tests we could have of the new string 
tone. The result surpasses my hopes. It is extremely difficult, 
in any performance, to get the delicacy and elfishness, without 
making the music sound weak and thin. I do not think any 
recorded performance could give us better tone-value at present. 
Those Hallé strings, which I think the best string body in the 
country, are true and keen, without making harsh sounds or 
getting brittle. There is here no room for the harsh criticism 
of a Parisian writer, when the piece was first heard—that it was 
**@ little noise like a badly-oiled squirt.”” Another spoke of 
“an orchestra of grasshoppers.” 

The excuse for the piece in the choral symphony based on 
Shakespeare’s play, is the remark of Romeo, “I dreamt a 
dream last night,’ to which Mercutio, after an exchange of 
lines, replies in the well-known speech : 


O then I see Queen Mab has been with you. 

She is the fairies’ midwife ; and she comes 

In shape no bigger than an agate-stone 

On the fore-finger of an alderman, 

Drawn with a team of little atomies 

Athwart men’s noses as they lie asleep ; 

Her waggon-spokes made of long spiders’ legs ; 

The cover, of the wings of grasshoppers ; 

The traces, of the smallest spider’s web, 

The collars, of the moonshine’s watery beams, 

Her whip, of cricket’s bone; the lash, of film ; 

Her waggoner, a small grey-coated gnat..... - 

Her chariot is an empty hazel-nut, .. . 

And in this state she gallops night by night 

Through lovers’ brains, and then they dream of love. 
.. e: 





ROYAL APPOINTMENT 


Amongst other distinctions, the honour of 
Special Appointment to H.M. THE KING 
OF SPAIN has been conferred upon 


AifredImhof.. 


THE WORLD’S GRAMOPHONE SPECIALISTS, 
110, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.1. 


SEE PAGE XVI, 
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INSTRUMENTAL 


PIANO. 


My machine had no sooner played a few bars of Cortot’s 
performance of Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2 (H.M.V. 
D.B.1042, 12in., 8s. 6d.) than a musical friend of mine came 
into the room and remarked, ‘“‘ Ah, Segovia!’ This must not 
be taken as a criticism of Cortot’s playing, which is superb. 
throughout, nor of the H.M.V. recording; it is merely the 
inevitable consequence of trying to reproduce such a bom- 
bastic work as this rhapsody by means of such a metallic piano 
as Cortot uses. The pianist cannot help himself; he has 
got to play loud—and the result is bound to sound metallic. 
One can, of course, use a soft needle, but that again is hardly 
in conformity with Liszt’s obvious intentions. No, it is with 
the piano that the trouble lies. The recording is excellent 
(though my pressing had one rather scratchy moment in 
side 2) and H.M.V. must be congratulated on the richness of 
the low bass notes and the excellent balance and tone in 
everything but those ranting fortissimos. 

Moiseivitch (H.M.V. D.1248, 12in., 6s. 6d.) plays four 
Chopin Etudes, the F major Op. 25, No. 3, A flat, Op. 10, No. 10, 
E flat, Op. 10, No. 11, and C sharp minor, Op. 10, No. 4. The 
characteristic qualities of the performance are ease and refine- 
ment and the delicacy of the E flat major and the clarity of the 
C sharp minor deserve a special word of praise. The recording 
is first rate (Moiseivitch nearly always records well), but I 
recommend a loud needle even if it does make the F major 
sound a little bright; with a medium or soft needle it is 
sometimes difficult to catch the important but softly struck 
bass notes. 

Another H.M.V. disc, B.2492 (10in., 3s.) contains Mozart’s 
Rondo alla Turca and Scharwenka’s Polish Dance, Op. 3, No. 1, 
by Una Bourne. The playing is neat and clean, not very 
subtle, perhaps, in Mozart, but satisfactory, and the reproduc- 
tion excellent. 

Godowsky’s performance of three light items, Tschaikowsky’s 
Barcarolle, June, Op. 37, No. 6, and Scarf Dance and The 
Flatterer (both by Chaminade) is a miracle of beautiful tone 
and technical efficiency (Brunswick 50101, 12in., 8s.). The 
interpretation, too, is above reproach, though the music does 
not make heavy demands in this direction. I should be 
inclined to recommend this as the best piano record of the 
month (it is magnificently reproduced), but I am bound to 
admit that the surface of my pressing was rather noisy. This 
is, however, the only defect of an otherwise first-rate disc. 


ORGAN. 


Guy Weitz, whom I have not hitherto heard on the gramo- 
phone, is obviously a fine organist, with any amount of tech- 
nique and a commendably clear style. His instrument too, 
that of Westminster Cathedral, is one that everybody ought to 
hear. On it he plays Liszt’s Fantasia and Fugue on B.A.C.H. 
(H.M.V., C.1351, 12in., 4s. 6d.). I cannot pretend that I 


know the work well, so I will content myself with saying that 
it is certainly effective. In view of some recent correspondence 
it is interesting to note that the quick passage work is perfectly 
clear when the writing is thin, but generally becomes blurred 
when more than two parts are moving fast and simultaneously. 

For the sake of those who have not gone into the matter I 
may perhaps point out that the German note B is our B flat ; 


B natural they call H. It is thus possible for them to construct 
a theme on the letters of Bach’s name, B.A.C.H. (in our 
notation, B flat, A, C, B natural). This theme is heard in 


’ the bass at the beginning of the Fantasia and is the main 


subject matter of the work. 


VIOLIN. 


On Brunswick 7001 (10in., 4s. 6d.) Erica Morini plays a 
Gavotte by Lully and a well-known Minuet of Mozart’s. Tone, 
intonation, reproduction and surface are all very good and the 
violinist’s frequent but always justifiable use of rubato adds 
an agreeable piquancy to the music. This is a very desirable 
record, and I am glad to be able to say the same of another 
Brunswick dise (15127, 10in., 5s. 6d.) where the player is 
Albert Spalding, an artist of whom I have said harsh things 
in the past. He plays the same Mozart Minuet as Morini and 
couples it with the popular Brahms Waltz in A. Two details I 
must criticise, the curiously tentative beginning of the Brahms 
and a wrong note in the fourth bar of the melody which is 
repeated each time the passage recurs. But in the more 
important matters of tone, interpretation and reproduction 
Spalding does excellently, and is well served by the company. 
It is interesting to compare his rendering of the Minuet 
with Morini’s. 


CoLtumBIA RECORDs. 


A number of Columbia records arrived too late for inclusion 
in the above list. There are three 12in. discs (9230-9232, 
13s. 6d.) of the Brahms Waltzes (Op. 39), played as a piano duet 
by Edith Barnett and Vladimir Cernikoff. These delightful 
little pieces were originally written as duets and we owe 
Columbia our hearty thanks for this thoroughly workmanlike 
version of the complete set. Indeed, we get rather more than 
the complete set ; not only are all the repeats observed, but 
some extra ones are thrown in, and the first Waltz is played 
again at the very end asakind of epilogue. The records contain 
a great deal for us to admire. The most satisfactory feature 
is the way in which each number is treated as a waltz; the 
speed of the fast ones is not excessive, the slow ones are kept 
moving, and none is unduly sentimentalised. 

Chopin’s big Polonaise in A flat, Op. 53, played by Friedman 
(L.1990, 12in., 6s. 6d.) is the kind of music that cries out for a 
loud needle. The performance too should be of the forcible 
kind, and Friedman, realising this, has spared neither his 
muscles nor his piano. But vigorous though it is, his rendering 
is accurate and effective ; only the quick unison scales suffer a 
little from want of clearness. 

Joseph Szigeti (D.1581, 10in., 4s. 6d.) gives an electrifying 
performance of Paganini’s Caprice No. 24 (in A minor). 
Brahms took the theme of this work as the basis for a series of 
brilliant variations for piano; here we have it in the original 
version for violin with Paganini’s own variations. When it 
comes to fireworks Paganini is hard to beat, and the success 
with which Szigeti sets off one squib after another will excite 
universal admiration ; the smoothness and accurate intonation 
of his octaves are especially remarkable. 

La Provengale (Mari-Marias) sounds just a little clumsy as 
played on the ’cello by W. H. Squire (D.1582, 10in., 4s. 6d.), 
though it is not without strength. Sleepy Song (Jeanjean) 
on the other side is deplorably sentimental and platitudinous. 

Finally, there is a 12in. record (9229, 12in., 4s. 6d.) of Bach’s 
Fugue alla Gigue (thus it stands on the label) and Schubert’s 
Ave Maria played on the Glasgow Cathedral organ by Herbert 
Walton. The Fugue is given complete and scores a distinct 
success, the playing being clearer, I think, than in the previous 
record of it. The choice of a solo stop at the beginning of the 
Schubert does not strike me as a happy one, but once the 
organist puts it in we get on much better, the very pianistic 
accompaniment coming off much more satisfactorily than I 
had anticipated. The recording marks, I think, a distinct 
advance on anything Columbia has done hitherto. aa 
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OPERATIC 


CHALIAPINE (bass).—Farewell of Boris and Death of Boris 
from Boris Godounov (Moussorgsky). In Russian, or- 
chestra conducted by Eugene Goossens. H.M.V. D.B.934, 
12 in., 8s. 6d. 








CHALIAPINE (bass).—In the Town of Kazan from Boris 
Godounov (Moussorgsky) and Song of Prince Galitsky 
from Prince Igor (Borodin). In Russian. Orch. acc. 
H.M.V. D.A.891, 10in., 6s. 


MARTINELLI (tenor).—Celeste Aida from Aida (Verdi), and 
Che gelida manina from La Bohéme (Puccini). In Italian. 
Orch. ace. H.M.V. D.B.979, 12in., 8s. 6d. 


MARTINELLI (tenor).—La donna é@ mobile from Rigoletto 
(Verdi) and E lucevan le stelle from Tosca (Puccini). 
In Italian. Orch. ace. H.M.V. D.A.842, 10 in., 6s. 


SCHIPA (tenor).—Chiudo gli occhi (The Dream) from Manon 
(Massenet) and O Colombina, il tenero fido from Pagliacci 
(Leoncavallo). In Italian. Orch. ace. H.M.V. D.A.875, 
10in., 6s. 


GRANFORTE (baritone).—O santa medaglia from Faust 
(Gounod) and Toreador Song from Carmen (Bizet). In 
Italian. Orch. acc. H.M.V. D.B.938, 12in., 8s. 6d. 


LOTTE LEHMANN (soprano).—Ocean, thou mighty monster 
from Oberon (Weber). In German. Orch. acc. In two 
parts. Parlophone R.20024. 12in. 


PERTILE (tenor), PAMPANINI (soprano), and GIULIO FRE- 
GOSI (bar.).—O soave fanciulla from La Bohéme and 
Addio, fiorito asil from Madame Butterfly (Puccini). In 
Italian. Orch acc. Parlophone R.20023, 12in., 6s. 6d. 


SEINEMEYER (soprano) and PATTIERA (tenor).—Du kommst 
daher and O wunderbare Schénheit, duet from Act 3 
of Andrea Chénier (Giordano). In German and Italian. 
Orch. acc. Parlophone E.10619, 12in., 4s. 6d. 


DANISE (baritone).—Avant de quitter ces lieux (Even bravest 
heart) from Faust (Gounod) in French, and Di Provenza il 
mar from Traviata (Verdi). In Italian. Orch. acc. 
Brunswick, 50083, 12in., 8s. 6d. 


SASSONE-SOSTER (soprano).—Signor, ascolta and Tu che 
di gel sei cinta from Turandot (Puccini). In Italian. 
Orch. ace. Actuelle 11459, 10in., 2s. 6d. 


VOLTOLINI (tenor).—Non piangere, Lit and Nessun dorma 
from Turandot (Puccini). In Italian. Orch. ace. Ac- 
tuelle 11460, 10in., 2s. 6d. 


EVA LEONI (soprano).—Bell Song from Lakmé (Delibes) and 
Le Rossignol et la Rose from Parysatis (Saint-Saéns). 


In French. Orch. ace. Col. L.1988, 12in., 6s. 6d. 
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HEDDLE NASH (tenor).—O Loveliness beyond compare and 
O Voice of magic melody from The Magic Flute (Mozart). 
In English. Orch. ace. Col. 9228, 12in., 4s. 6d. 


THEODORE RITCH (tenor).—Dream Song from Manon 
(Massenet), in French, and E lucevan le stelle from 
La Tosca (Puccini), in Italian. Orch. ace. Col. D.1590, 
10in., 4s.. 6d. . 


GENTILE, BORGIOL!. VANELLI, BACCALONI, NESSI, MAN- 
NARINI and LA SCALA CHORUS.—‘Sextet from Lucia 
di Lammermoor (Donizetti): and GENTILE, BORGIOLI, 
PEDRONI, MANNARINI and LA SCALA CHORUS.— 


D’un pensiero from La Sonnambula (Bellini). In Italian 
Orch. .ace. Col. L.1992, 12in., 6s. 6d. 
ALFANI-TELLINI, CINISELLI, PACI and LA SCALA 


CHORUS.—Concerted Finale from Act 3 of La Traviata 
(Verdi): and EVA TURNER, RUBADI, CINISELLI, 
PACI, CARMASSI and LA SCALA CHORUS.— Concerted 
Finale from Act 2. of Aida (Verdi). In Italian. Orch. 
ace. Col. D.1580, 10in., 4s. 6d. 


Chaliapine.—With the magic name and no less magic art 
of Feodor Chaliapine is associated the most important con- 
tribution to the gigantic task of re-recording old successes yet 
accomplished by the H.M.V. I have not troubled to ascertain 
the dates of the original issues, but I am sure of one thing, and 
that is, that they stretch far back enough to constitute a 
flattering tribute to the freshness and staying-power of the 
singer’s voice. He is now 54, and has been before the public 
well over thirty years. Yet his forces remain in all respects 
undiminished ; while the magnifying power of the new process 
would appear, if anything, to strengthen and enhance the 
individual qualities and volume of his tone until they equal 
those of the living organ. Here we have, to begin with, two 
excerpts from Boris Godounov, the opera in which he made in 
4913 his first appearance at Drury Lane, and which, in my 
opinion, remains the finest of all his creations. Chaliapine 
is, in most things that he does, unique and unapproachable, 
and in the Farewell and the Death of Boris he furnishes eloquent 
proof of the fact. He has also repeated an incomparable 
piece of bizarre comedy in Vaarlam’s Song, In the Town of 
Kazan, the tremendous ditty which Moussorgsky put into 
the mouth of the beggar at the inn; and he not only trolls 
it forth magnificently, but as though he were singing some- 
thing he loved. (By the way, this is the scene and this the 
song of Vaarlam that Chaliapine is to give at the Albert Hall, 
when he appears there this month in a mixed operatic pro- 
gramme of novel design.) For Chaliapine was born at Kazan. 
Wonderful, again, are the tone and rhythm achieved in the 
Song of Prince Galitsky from Borodin’s Prince Igor—another 
extraordinary piece of characterization, wherein each (Russian) 
word stands out clearly and conveys every iota of dramatic 
significance. The excellent orchestral accompaniments, direct- 
ed by Eugene Goossens the Younger, show a vast improvement 
upon the old ones. Their strength is just in the right propor- 
tion to that of the solo voice. 


Giovanni MartinelliimThese re-recordings of Celeste Aida 
and Che gelida manina are also very welcome. Since he 
became an American favourite Martinelli has been heard 
here only at rare intervals, but he is now in his prime, one of 
the greatest living Italian tenors, and most of his older records 
scarcely do him justice. His beautiful voice remains fresh, 
unworn, pure in quality, and free from vibrato. He has 
marvellous breath control, a steady flow of opulent tone, 
and an effortless, ringing high C. In the new records his 
Celeste Aida comes out better than ever, and will bear com- 
parison with the finest that the gramophone can reproduce. 
For Che gelida manina the voice sounds almost too big, yet so 
suavely phrased that I fancy Puccini himself would have 
applauded it; and what more can one say ? On a par with 
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these are the Lucevan le stelle and La donna é mobile done 
on the 10in. disc. The sustained tone of the former and the 
tremendous spirit of the latter are quite splendid. 


Tito Schipa.—These selections from Manon and Pagliacci 
complete the H.M.V. issue of re-recordings for the present 
month. They confirm the impression that, in fairness to 
everybody and everything, the whole of the pieces in demand 
should be similarly renewed whilst the artists are available 
to renew them. When Tito Schipa sang at Queen’s Hall last 
season he proved himself to be gifted with unusual versatility ; 
and he shows it in these records by the vivid contrast between 
two styles—the quiet tenderness with which Des Grieux relates 
his Dream to Manon and the Neapolitan swing of the serenade 
that Arlecchino addresses to his flighty Colombina. . Both are 
charming. 


Apollo Granforte.—Having on previous occasions spoken 
highly of this baritone’s work, I feel entitled to say that he 
can do better things than either of these familiar excerpts 
from Faust and Carmen. Valentine’s song is taken too 
slowly ; there are alterations or errors, or both, in it that one 
feels inclined to resent, while the voice is none too steady. 
The Toreador’s Song is less faulty and given with abundant 
spirit ; but here again the singer takes liberties with the time 
that a true artist ought to avoid and no student to imitate, 

Lotte Lehmann.—I approached this latest record of Ocean, 
thou mighty monster in the critical spirit of one who heard 
the great Tietjens sing it at least half-a-dozen times. It was 
one of her famous chevaua de bataille. The greater, therefore, 
was my pleasure when I found myself listening to the finest 
rendering of Weber’s glorious air that has come my way in 
modern days. It is the more wonderful when one remembers 
that Lotte Lehmann’s voice, smooth, silken, lovely in quality 
though it be, is not that of a powerful dramatic soprano in 
the literal sense of the term. Tietjens’s was nearly twice as 
big; Ternina’s probably half as big again. But for all the 
requirements of the noble scena from Oberon, Lotte Lehmann 
here proves herself a more than adequate interpreter. Her 
declamation, superb in its dignity, intelligence, clearness, 
and dramatic vigour, could not be surpassed. From the 
opening apostrophe, Ozean, du Ungeheuer, to the exciting 
climax where Rezia perceives and cries out to Sir Huon, it 
affords a magnificent example of this romantic school of 
singing, admirably supported as it is by the orchestra and 
exhibited to the best advantage by the electrical process of 
recording. 


Pertile, Pampanini, and Fregosi.—Gladly will lovers of 
La Bohéme and Madam Butterfly welcome these duet passages 
from either opera, if only for the reason that they are com- 
paratively unhackneyed. Pertile’s voice at its best reminds 
me not a little of Caruso’s, and it records just as perfectly, 
which is saying much. The scene from La Bohéme is the 
close of the first act, where Rodolfo and Mimi, having realized 
that they are in love, walk arm in arm out of the studio, 
singing as they go, to join their friends at the restaurant round 
the corner. The voices of soprano and tenor blend agreeably, 
if infavour of the latter until towards the end, where they share 
the parting high note. The other duet is nearly all Pinkerton ; 
and none the worse for that, as embodied by Pertile in a 
farewell of glorious volume and intense expression, because, 
after all, nothing becomes the sentimental American better 
than his departure from the scene of misery that he has caused. 
Fregosi, alias Sharpless, just “chips in’ where he gets a 
chance, and does it very nicely. The record is interesting. 


Seinemeyer and Pattiera.—Another duet—the final scene 
from Andrea Chénier, where Madeleine joins the condemned 
poet in his dungeon and they ride off together to the guillotine. 
Here full steam is on from the first note to the last, and right 
well do the ecstatic exclamations of the lovers come out in 
the’ voices of these two soulful artists. They sound as if 
magnified to immense size, yet without detracting in the 





smallest degree from their fine quality. The words are less 
easily distinguished, because the lady is apparently singing 
in German and the gentleman in Italian. 


Danise.—Gramophonists with a partiality for one of those 
huge deep baritone voices that emerge from the French school 
every now and then will assuredly find what they want here. 
The quality is somewhat reedy and not a little inclined to 
nasality ; hence the fact that Danise may not be hailed as a 
second Lassalle or Plangon. Nevertheless it is an imposing, 
well-trained organ, and the singer has a spirited style, well 
adapted for the kind of piece he sings. 


Sassone-Soster and Voltolini.—It is to be noted that these 
Actuelle records, issued by Pathé Fréres Pathéphone, Ltd., 
are what are termed “‘ needle cut,’’ so that there is no necessity 
for—nor, indeed, possibility of—playing them with the Pathé 
sapphire ball. They comprise four items from Puccini’s 
posthumous opera, T'wrandot, the titles whereof will absolve 
me from any fresh criticism of the music, while comparisons 
are equally uncalled for from the executive standpoint. 
Enough that both soloists are competent Italian artists, 
possessing good voices and an intimate acquaintance with 
the task they are set to perform. The orchestral work is also 
satisfactory and the recording of the best. 


Eva Leoni.—A soprano leggiero who can do justice to the 
Bell Song from Lakmé must be exceptionally good. She is 
also the right singer for the “ delightful fantaisie, all trills 
and roulades,”’ which is about the only number that remains in 
the repertory of Saint-Saéns’s music to the drama of Parysatis, 
composed by him in 1902 for performance in the open-air 
theatre at Béziers and first puton paper by him at a Greek 
café in Alexandria. Both pieces are rendered with a sweet, 
musical tone and remarkable ease and purity of execution. 


Heddle Nash.—The unperfected technique which has so 
far detracted from complete enjoyment of this tenor’s singing 
continues to betray itself in Mozart efforts such as the two airs 
from Th2 Magic Flute. They are creditable efforts, but nothing 
more; whereas with a voice of such pleasing quality and 
undoubted artistic intelligence they would, if supported by 
correct breathing, a true legato, and a proper avoidance of 
slurs in the wrong places, result in something really first-rate. 
Otherwise, for ordinary purposes the record will unquestionably 
a. 

Theodore Ritch.—A tenor whose voice, like his nationality, 
is unknown to me. The two sides of the present disc might 
have been sung by different persons, so unlike are they in 
almost every detail. The one [ like is E lucevan le stelle, which 
in its dark vowel quality, manly, unaffected style, and easy 
powerful command of the loftier passages, is definitely redolent 
of the best modern Italian teaching. On the other hand, 
despite an equally good French accent, but inferior diction, 
the well-known Réve from Manon is sung in a white nasal tone 
and, for the first half of the air, with unpleasantly flat intona- 
tion. Mr. Ritch might now try his hand at singing in English. 


La Scala Ensembles and Chorus.—The facilities created by 
the new electrical process continue to enrich the Columbia 
catalogue with surprisingly clear and sonorous records of the 
big operatic ensembles, obtained for the most part at La Scala, 
Milan. The present selections include some of the most cele- 
brated in 19th century Italian opera, representing Bellini, 
Donizetti, and Verdi at their most characteristic and effective 
moments. The sextet from Lucia on the whole, is too noisy, 
lacking in contrast and refinement. The famous D’un pensiero, 
embodying the situation in the second act of Sonnambula, 
which Sullivan so cleverly parodies musically in Trial by Jury, 
is much better balanced ; the soprano is more in command and 
her E flat in alt at the end is quite good. The Traviata again 
is distinctly on an inferior level to the Aida, where the voice 
come out splendidly and Eva Turner reigns supreme in virtue 
alike of her music and her voice. 

HERMAN KLEIN. 
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SONGS 


BRUNSWICK. 


Sigrid Onegin (contralto) with orchestra: Lascia ch’io 
pianga (from Handel’s Rinaldo) in Italian, and Erlkoénig 
(The Erl King, Schubert) in German. 30114 (12in., 6s. 6d.) 


There is much of the tonal beauty and a little of the good 
singing that one would expect of Sigrid Onegin; but the 
attack and interval-taking are so bad (there are hardly two 
clean notes altogether), and there is such an absence of legato, 
that the best that can be said is, it will do for anyone who can’t 
exist without this bland little air. 

The Erl King proves to be less unsuited than one expects. 
There is a general dramatic impression, which, however, 
becomes melodramatic at the more strenuous moments. 
The pace of this terrible ride is perhaps too slow throughout ; 
at any rate, it is nullified by frequent leisurely slackening. 
Even here Sigrid Onegin is not free from scooping. I don’t 
remember any other record of the song with orchestral accom- 
paniment, and of course it is not Schubert’s orchestration. 


H.M.V. 


Garda Hall (soprano): Comin’ thro’ the rye (traditional) 
and High upon the hill (Sanderson). B.2484 (10in., 3s.). 


Marion Talley (soprano) with orchestra: Lo, here the gentle 
lark (Bishop) and My own love (Swiss Echo Song, Eckert). 
D.B.1023 (12in., 8s. 6d.). 


Percy Heming (bass): The Devout Lover (White) and 
Joggin’ along the highway (Samuel). B.2514 (10in., 3s.). 


Harry Dearth (bass): Onaway! Awake, Belovéd (F. H. 
Cowen) and Leanin’ (Sterndale Bennett). ©.1344 (12in., 
4s. 6d.). 

John McCormack (tenor) with orchestra: Lilies of Lorraine 
(Grey-Connor) and A rose for every heart (Cadman). 
D.A.881 (10in., 6s.). 


Apparently it is exactly twelve months since Garda Hall 
made her last record before this. To say the least, she is 
worth giving a better chance. There are few bright sopranos 
with as much character in their voices as she has; she has 
good diction, her tremolo is not quite so bad as it was, and 
there are hints of style. Comin’ thro’ the rye is distinctly 
good (despite a wretched top-note ending), though one doubts 
if it is very Scottish. The Sanderson is about as good as could 
be. ; 

In the Bishop show-piece, Marion Talley is dead in tune, 
and probably faultless. She should be worth hearing in 
Purcell, Handel, etc. ; though on this record there is no evidence 
of real personality, and her voice, if good, is exactly like 
countless others of its type. The Swiss song is not perfect, 
but in any case, surely it is a man’s yodelling song ? 

Harold Samuel is better known as a pianist than as a com- 
poser, and I doubt if the judgment will ever need reversing. 
This song is cheerful. The Devout Lover is—well, devout— 
rather dated. Both are excellently sung by Heming. 

Harry Dearth is decidedly effective here. He takes the 
Cowen rather too slow; but in any case this metrical but not 
rhythmical setting of Onaway/ seems to me exactly like a 
schoolboy’s recitation. Certainly it won’t compare with 
Coleridge-Taylor’s. From Leanin’ one may perhaps derive 
a certain amount of quiet entertainment. 

Anyone who wants to hear McCormack singing songs like 
these (Lilies of Lorraine are calling me again) will receive this 
record with joy. 
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COLUMBIA. 
Capiton Zaporojetz (bass), singing in Russian: Song of the 
Flea (Moussorgsky) and Drinking (traditional). L.1991 
(12in., 6s. 6d.). 


Harold Williams (baritone): Negro Convict Songs (arr. 
Avery Robinson)—Water Boy and Gwine away. 4458 
(10 in., 3s.). 


The Russian Zaporojetz is to make his first appearances in 
England this season. He is said to compare not unfavourably 
with Chaliapine ; on this record, by singing the Moussorgsky 
favourite, he challenges direct comparison. It sounds to me, 
at this first hearing, on the gramophone, as if his voice may be 
as fine as Chaliapine’s. He has very big, full rich tone, which 
makes fine effect in these two songs. In the Song of the Flea 
his laughs also are magnificent. He hardly makes the song so 
pungent as Chaliapine,and the big final climax is not so thrilling. 
But he may, taken all round, prove just as remarkable in his 
own way. He has a more leisurely style, apparently. 
Drinking is the song we all know, but with much difference. 
Is it originally Russian, not German, after all? This version 
has an authentic sound. 

Harold Williams sounds surprisingly like Paul Robeson in 
Water Boy. I can’t imagine any Englishman being quite 
equal to him, but Williams is very good indeed and I can’t 
trace any other record of Gwine away. which is among the best 
Negro songs. 

C. M. CRABTREE. 








CHORAL 
H.M.V. 


The Bach Cantata Club (unaccompanied), cpnducted by 
C. Kennedy Scott: Motet, Jesu, Joy and Treasure (Jesu 
meine Freude, Bach). E.458-9 and D.1256-7 (two 10in., 


4s. 6d. each, and two 12in., 6s. 6d. each). 

H.M.V. have advanced to another stage in the history of 
recording music. We may now expect such things as Byrd’s 
Great Service, and Byrd and Palestrina Masses, great and small, 
which are, after all, certainly no more out of the way than 
whole symphonies. The next stage will be, say, Mozart’s 
Requiem, then, at last, the complete B minor Mass. 

Though this Motet is brief, it is one of the finest expressions 
of the Christian spirit. It is said to have been written for a 
funeral; there never was a nobler defiance of death. 

It is significant that this music, every note gloriously alive, 
owes its very life to Bach’s amazing technique. Nowhere is it 
less deniable that ‘“‘ dry counterpoint ” and the rest can be 
life itself. For remarkable and original design, moreover, the 
work stands alone just as much as any of Bach’s biggest works. 

Mr. Kennedy Scott follows almost always the reading of the 
edition published by the Oxford University Press, often 
superimposing his own conception. There is wonderful 
freedom and vitality ; about twice one might criticise the 
freedom. But Conductor and Choir almost always show real 
mastery. The writing is appallingly intricate (a little of it 
may just possibly need knowing to be at all understood), and 
balance in this performance is often imperfect ; outside parts 
especially tend to disappear. But it is impossible for anyone 
who was not present at the recording to say what is the fault 
of the performance and what of recording ; and anyhow, both 
are quite certainly worthy of the venture. 
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The new Edition of Dr. W. G. Whittaker, with Professor 
C. Sanford Terry’s English version, is used. The basis of the 
Motet is the seventeenth century mystical hymn by Johann 
Franck. The tune was adapted by Johann Criiger from the 
secular song which suggested the hymn. In between the six 
verses of the hymn are verses from Romans viii. 

The Motet does not run straight through in accordance with 
the numbers of the records, so I will give references. 

First (E.458, Ist side) is a note-for-note setting of Verse One 
of the Chorale—Jesu. Joy and Treasure, Solace passing 
measure. Then (D.1256, Ist side) comes a massive five-part 
(two Sopranos) setting of Romans viii, 1. 

Back to E.458 gives us Verse Two of the Chorale, still phrase- 
by-phrase, but for five voices, and with a little more word- 
painting (‘hell fires flash,” etc.). The beginning is While 
Thine arms are round me, Let the foe surround me. This side 
also gives us the short setting of Romans viii, 2 for two sopranos 
and alto alone. 

E.459 follows. First comes the third Verse of the Chorale— 
Hence, thou noisome serpent—in an amazing variation, which 
even in these days seems new. It is far from obvious where 
the Chorale tune is, but it cannot be explained here. Anyhow, 
the music’s enough. Next is an elaborate five-part Fugue on 
Romans viii, 9. 

We go back to D.1256 for Verse Four of the Chorale— 
Nought on earth is lasting, Thou art Joy surpassing—interesting, 
but easy to follow. Next Romans viii, 10 for alto, tenor and 
bass. The next is on D.1257. 

Perhaps the finest, surely the loveliest Movement of all, and 
the best sung, is Verse Five— Farewell, all that’s mortal. The 
extraordinarily unsubstantial yet real effect is due primarily 
to the four-voice parts being two sopranos, alto and tenor— 
four parts, yet no bass. For the form, cf. many Chorale 
Preludes. The tune cannot be missed, in the alto. 

Romans viii, 11 is set balancing the Second Movement 
(viii, 1), and the whole of the opening is actual repetition. 

Verse Six of the Chorale, Banish fear and sadness, Come, 
sweet Lord of Gladness, brings a simple, serene end. 


New College Chapel Choir, Oxford (unaccompanied) : 
Justorum animae (The Souls of the Righteous) (Byrd) and 
Beati quorum via integra est (Stanford). B.2447 (10in., 
3s.). Segre of the Byrd, Bayley and Ferguson (4d.). 


Justorum animae is enough to appal most choirs. But it is 
always said that music should not sound difficult, and does 
not under great artists. Certainly this Motet shouldn’t sound 
difficult, and equally certainly it does, at any rate at times. 
(Compare it with Byrd’s Have mercy, H.M.V., June, which 
must be very nearly if not quite as difficult). But the per- 
formance is very fine indeed (the recording is. as far as one can 
judge, perfect), and the record is fully worthy to go with the 
best. My correspondent of last month will be glad to know 
this Motet is sung in Latin. The profuse directions of Ivor 
Atkins in his Edition are followed almost entirely. Though 
balance is excellent, there is just a little weakness in altos, and 
perhaps in trebles (who are divided into two). Intonation is 
not always dead true. The Stanford has more of the true 
spirit than nearly all nineteenth-century church music. It 
seems to me, in fact, a good and original motet. It is sung 
with mastery, to say the least. 


PARLOPHONE. 


Boys of the Hofburg Chapel Choir, Vienna (soloist, Josef 
Kaepplinger) with orchestra: Solveig’s Song (from Grieg’s 
Peer Gynt) and Freude, K6nigin der Weisen (Joy, Queen of 
the Wise), Minuet from Mozart’s E flat Symphony, No. 3 ; 
oO quam suavis (O how sweet, Vinzens Goller) and Wer hat 
dich du schéner Wald (Who has created this wonderful 
np. Mendelssohn). R.20021-2 (two 12in., 6s. 6d. 
eacn. 


ZONOPHONE. 


St. Olaf Choir: Beautiful Saviour (Crusaders’ Hymn, 
Christiansen) and From Heaven above (Christiansen). 
A.324 (12in., 4s.). 


REGAL. 


The Cloister Choir, with organ: Sun of my Soul (traditional 
and There is a green hill (Mrs. Alexander and W. Horsley). 
G.8907 (10 in., 2s. 6d.) 


The more records come from Germany (and Austria), the 
more you get the impression that very soon if you want to hear 
any music as its composer wrote it, you'll have to avoid those 
countries. One’s curiosity grows to know who are responsible 
for all these concoctions. One thing is certain; they are 
consummate masters at their job. The nice new dress in 
which Mozart’s Minuet appears will not prevent anyone from 
recognising the wearer. Only one verse of Solveig’s Song is 
given—the first part of it by the Choir, the refrain by the 
Soloist. The Goller Motet is a good example of overripe 
German romanticism as applied by a contemporary church 
composer. The Mendelssohn is pretty, though not great. All 
the singing, including the Soloist’s, will be voted magnificent 
by anyone who likes this sort of singing from boys. There is 
some rather unpleasant tone, some forcing, and some flat 
singing, all I think due to production. 

The St. Olaf record is one of the most arresting I’ve ever had. 
Both music and performance are well out of the ordinary. 
The words are English, and the Choir could teach most English 
choirs diction, though the accent is a little foreign. The Soloist, 
too, could teach English diction to many an English soloist. 
And who is this fine singer? The best way I can describe 
From Heaven above is to compare it with Vaughan Williams’s 
Fantasia on Christmas Carols. A glad New Year appears and 
the beautiful Chorale Ah, dearest Jesus (see Bach’s Christmas 
Oratorio) has some fine treatment. Beautiful Saviour seems 
to be a lovely old tune slightly over-sugared. I have never 
heard greater sureness, attack and clarity than this Choir gives, 
seldom if ever as good. But I must say that there is very bad 
intonation at any rate in Beautiful Saviour, which is very 
nearly ruined. But if we have other records from St. Olaf’s 
and this fault is corrected, I shall probably go all out for 
every one. F. Melius Christiansen, by the way, has been the 
musical director of the St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minnesota, 
since 1903. 

There is no criticism of the Cloister Choir record, except of 
the labelling. I feel sure the Sun of my Soul tune is anonymous 
rather than traditional. It is called Hursley and is adapted 
from a melody in Katholisches Gesangbuch, Vienna, 1774. 


COLUMBIA. 
The Sheffield Choir, conducted by Sir Henry Coward, with 
organ, recorded in Wesley’s Chapel, City Road, London : 
O taste and see how gracious the Lord is (Goss) and The 
radiant morn hath passed away (Woodward). 9227 
(12in., 4s. 6d.) 


William Turner’s Ladies’ Prize Choir, Nottingham, with 
iano: A May Morning (Weatherley & Denza) and 
Rosebuds (Adam Geibel). 4457 (10in., 3s.). 


These two popular anthems, provided they are sung by a 
competent choir, offer little scope for criticism. Such scope 
as there is for good singing and interpretation is used to the full 
by The Sheffield Choir. Diction seems to me exceptionally 


clear, but I would not like to swear to that, as I have known 
both anthems off by heart for years. 

The Nottingham record will entirely satisfy anyone who wants 
this sort of music. 
ladies’ choirs. 


But there is better stuff than this for 
C. M. CRABTREE. 
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BAND RECORDS 


Quite a batch of re-recordings by the Coldstream Guards 
Band have been issued simultaneously, and all are good. For 
some mysterious reason military and brass bands—however 
good—seem to have periods of staleness in much the same way 
that cricket and football teams suffer from this complaint 
from time to time. The Coldstream Guards Band were in the 
throes of such an attack recently, but have made a rapid 
and successful recovery. Their last few records have been 
good and the present ones are even better. The selection 
from La Fille de Madame Angot (H.M.V., C.1370) is very 
attractive and leads me to hope that this is the beginning of a 
systematic re-recording of the many selections from light 
operas that have been a feature of this band’s repertoire for so 
many years. Many of these are probably dead as operas, but 
the principal airs are well worth preserving in the form of 
military band selections. A fairly representative collection 
of double-sided selections from the Savoy operas played by 
the same band now being available, H.M.V. C.1368 will be 
assured of a welcome from those who want a lot for their 
money, as it contains selections from Jolanthe and The Pirates 
of Penzance (one on each side). Both sides are good, but both 
the playing and recording in the former are the better. The 
last record in this batch adds one more to the many new 
recordings of the 1812 Overture (H.M.V., C.1369). Let us 
hope that all the other Guards Bands will refrain from re- 
taliation! Both playing and recording are very fine, and I 
have never heard a more natural reproduction of the side-drum. 

Mr. Ord Hume writes so many marches, many of them 
excellent, that I think I may say that The Commandant and 
Grove House are only mediocre without giving offence to him 
or his many admirers. The §t. Hilda Colliery Band play them 
both almost impeccably on Regal G.8891. 

The Thistle is an admirable arrangement by Mr. Myddleton 
of Scottish airs and is admirably played with real zest by the 
Silver Stars Band (Regal G.8893). I wish I could say the 
same about the playing of two marches by the International 
Staff Band of the Salvation Army on Regal G.8892. It gives 
a critic no pleasure to “damn” any band—particularly one 
of this character—but any band which makes records must 
stand comparison with its competitors, and this the present 
band is utterly unable to do. There is no doubting the 
enthusiasm of both instrumentalists and conductor, but 
the fact remains that intonation is decidedly faulty and the 
playing throughout very ragged. 

What a relief by contrast is the fine playing of Arthur Pryor’s 
Band in On the Mall and The Pioneer marches (Zono. 2955)! 
This record is in the same category as the H.M.V. records by 
the same band issued last year and so highly praised by the 
Editor. I hope that the transfer of this wonderful band 
from the H.M.V. list to the cheaper Zonophone list may be 
taken as a welcome sign of the times. Neither of the marches 
played is really first rate, but they are quite good, and of the 
two the former is the better. 

I think I could pick out the ‘‘ Concert Hall Recordings ”’ 
of the Vocalion, Aco and Beltona companies if blindfolded, 
and how good they are at their best. The New Sullivan 
Selection played by the Beltona Military Band has all the vices 
and virtues of its colleagues, and the virtues far exceed the 
vices. Those who want a selection of Sullivan’s music culled 
from various operas will be well advised to buy this disc 
(Beltona 1252). 

W. A. C. 


THE SECOND H.M.V. GERMAN LIST 


The second list of ‘‘ His Master’s Voice” records made in 
Germany by German artists is better, from a serious music 
lover’s point of view, than the first list which was issued in 
May this year. There is less variety, but the works presented 
are on a higher general level. 

The quality of the records is fairly even, though there are 
one or two records not quite up to standard. The poorest 
record of the series is that by Dr. Leo Blech and the State 
Opera Orchestra of Strauss’ everlasting Blue Danube. After 
the rather vulgar display of the Philadelphia Orchestra this 
record seems “ flat’? and uninteresting. The surface of this 
rather laxly played record is poor—evidently the technicians 
amongst the recording experts were feeling as uninspired as 
Dr. Blech at the time! After the worst—the best: the 
record of the Procession of the Guests to the Wartburg from 
Tannhduser (D.1292, 6s. 6d.) is probably the best record in 
this new set. Everybody sings with enthusiasm and the 
recording instrument seems to have been similarly inspired. 
These records of church music by Lotti; Corsi and di 
Lasso (the latter is represented by passages from the famous 
Missa Octavi Toni) are so clear that the music loses its rather 
forbidding appearance of complexity and becomes most 
enthralling (E.466, 4s. 6d. and D.1291, 6s. 6d.). There is a 
very lovely record by Ursula van Diemen of lieder by Schubert 
and Rubinstein. Miss van Diemen has an attractive voice, 
but it is the recording that strikes the listener here: it is 
remarkably forward and round in tone. 

There is, alas, only one Marek Weber on the list: and only 

moderately interesting at that. Wilt thou ? is a nice enough 
waltz but Lehar seems to have been resting on his laurels at 
the time he wrote it. Johann Strauss is represented by four 
r- cords in all: the wretchedly stale sounding version of the 
ever-blue Blue Danube (D.1295, 6s. 6d.), a rather jolly record 
of the Gipsy Baron Overture (by Dr. Leo Blech) (D.1289, 
6s. 6d.); @ very energetic and clear record of the Night in 
Venice Overture (B.2547, 3s.) by the State Opera Orchestra 
and Ernst Viebig (the young conductor of the Fledermaus 
Overture issued previously), and finally some more of the 
Gipsy Baron—this time a selection played by Ferdy Kauffmann 
and his Orchestra (C.1393, 4s. 6d.). 

The Overtures to The Magic Flute (E.464, 4s. 6d.) and Don 
Giovanni (E.463, 4s. 6d.) are both very good: Dr. Blech is in 
his element here. The only criticism is the same that ‘‘ N.P.” 
made in his review of the first issues: the pianissimo is far 
too delicate. The Flying Dutchman Overture compares 
well with the electrical recording by Mengelberg that H.M.V. 
issued some time ago, but the strings are unpleasantly shrill 
in the first bars. It is a splendid performance, however. 

It is very doubtful if anyone will want to buy a German 
version of the Overture to The Barber of Seville (D.1294, 
6s. 6d.). It is very trite music and a trifle shop-soiled. The 
Carmen Prelude to Acts 1 and 2 (E.468, 4s. 6d.) appear also 
by Sir Landon Ronald on the Main October Supplement of 
H.M.V. records. Dr. Leo Blech’s recording is interesting. 
From a brief and rather hurried comparison it would seem that 
whilst the State Orchestra of Berlin is the better drilled body, 
Sir Landon Ronald’s is the more flexible performance. But 
it is all very confusing as to which to recommend. Tilly de 
Garmo’s record of Non so pit and Voi che sapete is interesting 
as it is far from being a “classic” version. I don’t suppose 
many people know that Neue Freuden is the German equivalent 
of Non so pit, but I am quite certain that New Joys, New 
Sorrows will mean even less to them. If the H.M.V. record of 
Non so pit by Elisabeth Schumann is translated as I scarcely 
know what I’m doing it seems strange that a different translation 
be afforded to Neue Freuden. It is inconsistent and muddling. 
(B.2544, 3s.) 

I have no space in which to mention the other records, 


B. 
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DANCE NOTES 
By J. W. G. 


I cannot say that the records issued this month have been of 
any exceptional merit, but the general standard has been good. 
I consider H.M.V. B.5318 to be by far the best record under 
review. 

It seems a very great pity that one of the finest bands in 
the country has not yet been heard by the many lovers of good 
dance music, through the medium of the gramophone; I 
refer to Charlie Kunz and his Chez Henri Club Band, which I 
mentioned in this article some months back. The band consists 
of five players: Charlie Kunz, whose artistry surely excels 
all other jazz pianists ; Dave Zaper, who plays the drums and 
second saxophone; W. Dickman, the first saxophone; LZ. 
Penfold, a perfect banjo who also plays the trombone, and 
Wolfstal, who is a marvel on his double-bass! Thanks to the 
leadership of Charlie Kunz,the band can play anything, be it 
tango, paso-doble, waltz, fox-trot or Yale-blues, with never 
failing success, an achievement of which few bands can boast. 
The keyword to their playing is “subtlety.” 

Talking about different styles of playing, I quote the following 
from a monthly leaflet issued last month by one of the recording 
companies: ‘‘In accordance with our wishes, he maintains a 
strictly English interpretation of his numbers, refusing to be 
affected by the ultra-syncopation craze. ‘ Real rhythm dance 
records’ is our motto!’’ That is an excellent idea at first 
sight, but one has only to listen to the result to realize what 
a failure it is. The fox-trot is an American dance, most of the 
tunes come from America, and it is to America that we must 
look for our style in playing them ; is Paul Whiteman’s playing 
necessarily ‘“‘ultra-syncopated”’? His playing is original, 
attractive and impelling; the so-called ‘‘English’’ playing is 
dull, uniform and devoid of interest. 


ACTUELLE (2s. 6d.). 


A very small batch of Actuelle’s this month, but a good one. 

11456.—** Fallen Arches (Charleston) and ** Dynamite 
(Charleston) (The Red Heads). 

11445.—Rhapsody in Blue (fox-trot) (in two parts) (Deep River 
Orchestra). The attraction here is that it is off the beaten 
track as a dance record. 

11449.—Blue Room (fox-trot) and The Girl Friend (fox-trot) 
(both from The Girl Friend). The former by Golden 
Gate Orchestra and the latter by A. Brillhardt and his 
Orchestra. 

11450.—Clap yo’ hands and Do, do, do (both from Oh Kay). 
Two first-rate Charlestons by Willie Creager and his 
Orchestra. 

BRUNSWICK (3s.). 

Here we have the first records of Ambrose and his Mayfair 
Orchestra. The Company tell us in their bulletin. that the 
great secret of the band is that their leader is a violinist, and 
the great shame about the records is that we never hear the 
violin, except in that waltz that they play so well. Vocal 
Choruses are supplied in some of them by the Hamilton Sisters 
and Fordyce—very trying! Another newcomer is Kenn 


Sisson and his band ; this is a fine combination, and the Chorus 
by Vaughn de Leath is most effective. 
September records. 
107.—** Possibly (Black Bottom) and *One Summer Night 
(fox-trot). 





105.—*My heart stood still (fox-trot) and ** Birth of the Blues 
(Black Bottom). All four by Ambrose and his Mayfair 
Orchestra, with vocal choruses. 

3550.—Alabama Stomp (Charleston) and Hurricane (Charleston) 
(Red Nichols and his Five Pennies). 

3521.—Fidgety Feet (Charleston) and Sensation (Charleston) 
(Fletcher Henderson and his Orchestra). 

3503.—Hello Cutie (Black Bottom) and La-lo-la (fox-trot) 
(Kenn Sisson and his Orchestra). 

3483.—That Saxophone Waltz (waltz) and Consolation (waltz) 
(Regent Club Orchestra). 

3549.—Wide open spaces (fox-trot) and Lazy weather (Blues) 
(Colonial Club Orchestra). 

3586.—Let’s make believe (fox-trot) and **Somebody and Me 
(one-step) (Ernie Golden and his McAlpin Orchestra). 

3582.—There’s a trick in Pickin’ a Chicken (Charleston) and 
Positively, absolutely (Charleston) (The Six Jumping Jacks). 


Mid-September and October records. 


3197.—The Blue Room (fox-trot) and The Girl Friend (slow 
fox-trot) (Phil Ohman and Victor Arden and their 
Orchestra). 

108.—Take your finger out of your mouth (Black Bottom) and 
Whispering Pines of Nevada (waltz) (Ambrose and his 
Mayfair Orchestra). 

3545.— Just a little Cuter (fox-trot) and Marianette (waltz) 
(Ben Selvin and his Orchestra). 

3377.—\Clap yo’ hands (Charleston) and Do, do, do (Charleston) 
(both from Oh Kay) (Phil Ohman and Victor Arden and 
their Orchestra). 

I have not heard the other eight in the October list. 


COLUMBIA (3s.). 


4472.—Nashville Nightingale (Black Bottom) and Tapping the 
Tune (Charleston) (both from Shake your Feet) (Piccadilly 
Revels Band). 

4473.—** Maybe it’s me (Charleston) and A country mouse 
(fox-trot) (both from Peggy-Ann) (Piccadilly Revels Band). 

4474.—** Honolulu Song-bird (fox-trot) and *I can’t believe 
that you’re in love with me (fox-trot) (Piccadilly Revels 
Band). Two oldish tunes, but quite good ones. The 
playing is excellent. 

4477.—**Magnolia (Charleston) and Whispering Pines of 
Nevada (waltz) (Kit Cat Band). Theformeris very much 
better than Paul Whiteman’s version. 

4478.—That’s my Hap-hap-happiness (Charleston) and When 
day is done (fox-trot). (The Kit Cat Band.) What an 
improvement there is in this band this month ! 

4537.—Clap yo’ hands and Do, do, do (Charlestons) (from Oh 
Kay) (Fred Rich and his Hotel Astor Orchestra). I think 
the best versions of these tunes. 


ELECTRON (3s.). 

Edison Bell introduce two notable things to us this month— 
Electron records, and Chas. Remue and his New Stompers 
Orchestra, a band which hails from Brussels. I have seldom 
heard a better combination, combining skill, originality and 
goodtaste. They have even made an Oriental tune interesting ! 
Bravo, Edison Bell! 
0153.—Ain’t she sweet (Charleston) and High Fever (Black 

Bottom) (Chas. Remne and his New Stompers Orchestra). 
0154.—Allahabad (Oriental fox-trot) and Lucky Day (Shake 
your Feet) (fox-trot). This band favours a fairly brisk 
tempo. 
0157.—** Brotherly Love (Charleston) and Don’t be angry (fox- 
trot) (Percival Mackey’s Band). 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE (3s.). 
The interesting newcomer this month is Fred Elizalde and 
his Cambridge Undergraduates ; the band, which has a decided 
personality of its own, gives us two “ hot ’”? numbers— Clarinet 
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Marmalade and Stomp your feet, the latter being composed 
by Elizalde himself. His piano solos in the middle are excellent 
—some more by this band, please ! 

Of the two records of the ‘‘ Girl Friend ”’ I distinctly prefer 
the American version, but I think the Savoy Orpheans’ record 
makes a better double. There are also two records of Ain’t 
that a grand and glorious feeling ? Here I prefer Jack Hylton’s 
version. Why must the company produce duplicates like 
these ? 

Mid-September issues. 

B.5322.—** The Blue Room and ** The Girl Friend (The Girl 
Friend) (fox-trots) (The Savoy Orpheans). 

B.5314.—** Maybe it’s me (Charleston) (Peggy-Ann) and * Lucky 
Day (Charleston) (Shake Your Feet) (Jack Hylton and his 
Orchestra). : 

B.5323.—* The Girl Friend Medley (in two parts) (Jack 
Hylton and his Orchestra). 

B.5321.—** Himazas (fox-trot) and Clonk-er-ty-Clonk (one- 
step). Here we have a march preceded by a little com- 
pany drill, by Jack Hylton and his Orchestra. 

B.5315.—Stomp your Feet (Charleston) and Clarinet Marmalade 
(Charleston) (Fred Elizalde and his Cambridge Under- 
graduates. 

B.5328.—** Just another day wasted away (fox-trot) (Waring’s 
Pennsylvanians) and *One o'clock baby (fox-trot) (Johnny 
Hamp’s Kentucky Serenaders). These tunes are too much 
alike. 

B.5313.—Mountain Greenery (Girl Friend) (fox-trot) (Roger 
Wolfe Kahn and his Orchestra) and What’s the use of 
Talking (Girl Friend) (fox-trot) (George Olsen and _ his 
music). 

B.5320.—** Russian Lullaby (waltz) (Roger Wolfe Kahn and 
his Orchestra). This is good playing, complete with 
Balalaika effects. *For you and me (fox-trot) (George 
Olsen and his music). 

B.5327.—Sa-lu-ta (6-8 one-step) (Waring’s Pennsylvanians). 
A good tune with a very amusing chorus. Who-00 ? 
You-oo! That’s who (Charleston) (Nat Shilkret and his 
Orchestra). 

B.5317.—** The Girl Friend (Charleston) (The Girl Friend) 
(George Olsen and his Music). Magnolia (Black Bottom) 
(Paul Whiteman and his Band). Too much singing in the 
latter, of a not very amusing type. 

B.5326.—* You don’t like it—not much (fox-trot) (Jan Garber 
and his Orchestra) and Ain’t that a grand and glorious 
feeling (fox-trot) (The Troubadours). 

B.5318.—Side by Side (Black Bottom) (Paul Whiteman and his 
Band) and Fifty million Frenchmen can’t be wrong (one- 
step) (Nat Shilkret and his Orchestra). The best versions 
of both of these first-rate tunes, and easily the best record 
this month. 

B.5319.—So blue (waltz) (Paul Whiteman and his Orchestra)— 
Fine playing. There’s everything nice about you (fox-trot) 
(Nat Shilkret and his Orchestra). 

B.5336.—* Me and Jane in a plane (fox-trot) and *Ain’t that a 
grand and glorious feeling (fox-trot) (Jack Hylton and his 
Orchestra). 

October issues. 

B.5329.—** Popular successes of 1927 (in two parts). (Savoy 
Orpheans). A good medley for those who like them. 
B.5333.—One Summer Night (fox-trot) and Possibly (Black 

Bottom) (Savoy Orpheans). 

B.5330.—The Whispering Song (fox-trot) and Charmaine 
(waltz) (Savoy Orpheans). 

B.5331.—** Take your finger out of your mouth (fox-trot) and 
**Go, Joe, go (Blues Stomp) (Phil Napoleon and his 
Orchestra). 

4461.—The Girl Friend (Charleston) (The California Ramblers) 
and The Blue Room (The Girl Friend) (fox-trot) (Fred 
Rich and his Hotel Astor Orchestra). 

4505.—** Himazas (fox-trot and *Jane in a plane (fox-trot) 
(Debroy Somers Band). 


¢ 


4507.—To-night you belong to me (waltz) (The Cavalier Waitz 
Artists) and What does it Matter ? (waltz) (Paul Ash and 
his Orchestra). 

B.5302.—Thick lips stomp (Charleston) and Harmony Blues 
(Blues) (Benny Moten’s Kansas City Orchestra). 

B.5334.—**Someone to watch over me (Oh Kay) (Charleston) 
and Mimosa (fox-trot) (The former -is excellently played 
by the Orpheans, the latter by the Savoy Havana. 


IMPERIAL (2s.). 

I am always glad when I find an old-fashioned waltz among 
the dance records, because I think they will gradually save us 
from the dreadful ** scb-stuff”’ that is being forced down our 
throats at present, under the heading * waltz.” 

I am afraid there is a great deal of room for improvement in 
the tone of these records. 
1797.—Over the Waves (waltz) and Blue Danube (waltz) 

(Adrian Schubert and his Concert Orchestra). Two old- 
fashioned waltzes in a fastish time. The latter is not as 
good as the Columbia version of two months back. 
1799.—* Charmaine (waltz) and In a shady nook (fox-trot) 
(Hollywood Dance Orchestra). 
1800.—** Positively, absolutely (Black Bottom) and One Summer 
night (fox-trot) (Hollywood Dance Orchestra). 


PARLOPHONE (Royalty Records, 3s.). 

Let those who would dance the Yale, and let us hope there 
are many of them, fly for help to these excellent Parlophone 
records, especially Davenport Blues. 

R.3361.—Way down yonder in New Orleans (Yale-blues) and 
I'm coming Virginia (Yale-blues) (Frankie Trumbauer’s 
Orchestra). 

R.3362.—Davenport Blues ( Yale-blues) and Hurricane (Charles- 
ton) (Miff Mole’s Molers). 

R.3364.—** On a dew-dew-dewey day (Charleston) and * Shanghai 
dream man (fox-trot) (Tampa Blue Orchestra). 

R.3365.—Red lips, kiss my blues away (fox-trot) (The Roof 
Garden Orchestra) and Go wash an Elephant (one-step) 
(Harry Reser’s Orchestra). 

R.3366.—I’m in Love again (Black Bottom) and South Wind 
(slow fox-trot) (Arcadia Peacock Orchestra). 


October Issues. (2s. 6d). 
E.5852.—The Girl Friend (Charleston) and The Blue Room 
(Girl Friend) (Charleston) (The Melody Sheiks). 
E.5853.—** Lucky Day (Shake your Feet) (fox-trot) (Red 
Hotters) and *Just like a Butterfly (fox-trot) (Mike 
Markel’s Orchestra). 
E.5853.—Siaty seconds every minute (fox-trot) and * Rosy 
Cheeks (fox-trot) (The Gotham Troubadours). 
E.5854.—It’s a happy world after all (fox-trot) and Ain’t that a 
grand and glorious feeling (Charleston) (The Parlophone 
Melodians). 
REGAL (2s. 6d.). 


G.8918.—Lucky Day (fox-trot) and Nashville Nightingale 
(Charleston) (both from Shake your Feet) (Hal Swain’s 
New Prince’s Band). 

G.8920.—**Song Medley (Jack Payne and his Hotel Cecil 
Band). This is quite a good collection of recent successes. 
I prefer it to Jack Hylton’s record. 

G.8923.—** Just like a Butterfly (fox-trot) and *One Summer 
night (fox-trot) (Raymond Danée Orchestra). 


ZONOPHONE (2s. 6d.). 

2979.—* Muddy water (Charleston) and In a Japanese Garden 
(fox-trot) (Devonshire Restaurant Band). The former is 
too quick for the Black Bottom. 

2980.—** With a Uke in a Nook and You (fox-trot) and Red 
lips kiss my blues away (fox-trot) (Devonshire Restaurant 
Band). 

2981.—* Fifty million Frenchmen can’t be wrong (fox-trot) and 
** Himazas (fox-trot) (Devonshire Restaurant Band). 
2983.—** Flapperette (fox-trot) and Phantom Blues (Charleston) 

(Bert Firman’s Orchestra). 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

Among the September Imperials was a 10in. abridged 
version of Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue (1801, 1s. 6d.), played 
by Adrian Schubert and his Concert Orchestra, which is well 
worth noting. It may not be as satisfying as the original 
H.M.V. 12in. with Gershwin at the piano, but at this price 
it is an extraordinary bargain. The same combination plays 
two waltzes on 1797, but for the Blue Danube I rather prefer 
Electron O152 (10in., 3s.) with Wein, Weib und Gesang on 
the reverse. Strauss waltzes are still to the fore: Doctrinen 
and When the Lemons bloom on Col. 9234, Thousand and One 
Nights and Freuet euch des Lebens on Col. 9226 (12in., 4s. 6d.) 
by a Symphony Orchestra under Johann Strauss continue one 
series, while Marek Weber and his Adlon Orchestra continue 
another with Die Fledermaus and The Gipsy Baron (Brunswick 
60003, 12in., 4s. 6d.). The Edith Lorand Orchestra give us 
plenty of good tunes in a Rigoletto Fantasia (E.10616), a 
Vienna Potpourri (E.10615) and in the 233rd opus of Julius 
Fucik, Donausagen, Tales of the Danube (E.10615), a waltz 
which is not so arresting as the March of the Gladiators, the 
sole composition out of all his works with which I associate 
his name. Edith Lorand has a steady brilliance, but the 
silkiness of Dajos Bela’s violin tone seems to me to suit the 
new recording better. With his orchestra he plays a fascinating 
arrangement of O Sole mio, ‘‘ Danse Characteristique,” and a 
less attractive Souvenir by Pazeller (E.10617), and with his 
trio, piano and ’cello, Beethoven’s Minuet in G, Haydn’s 
Minuet in F and Ganne’s Euatase (E.10618). These five 
Parlophones are a powerful group (12in., 4s. 6d. each). 

It would be difficult to find a better William Tell Overture 
at the price than Zono. 2969 and 2970 (10in., 2s. 6d. each). 
There are very attractive records by Kirilloff’s Balalaika 
Orchestra on Zono. 2976 (2s. 6d.) and H.M.V. B.2586 (3s.), 
and Kasbek on the latter is always irresistible: I like less 
the A and P Gipsies (Brunswick 3556, 3s.), who have too much 
edge. 

** Vocal Gems” is not a phrase that attracts me, but I can 
put prejudice aside when I hear The Mikado so splendidly 
served up as on Zono A.323 (12in., 4s.) or The Merry Widow 
and The Waltz Dream on H.M.V. C.1391 (12in., 4s. 6d.). 
There is a good Desert Song Selection on Electron X.507 (12in., 
4s.). The Camp-Fire Sing Song performed by Vernon Lee 
and Caterham School Scouts (Col. 9235, 12in., 4s. 6d.) was no 
doubt recorded for a purpose and is a success, but not 
indispensable to most of us. 

Teddy Brown’s xylophone wants tuning (Imperial 1794, 
ls. 6d.) and Victor Sterling (Regal G.8922, 2s. 6d.), is almost 
too brilliant in two marches, but Ferera and Paaluhi and their 
Hawaiian guitars are in the best form on Imp. 1795 (1s. 6d.). 
Of the violinists, Fredric Fradkin (Brunswick 3565, 3s.) and 
Teddy Bryan (Col. 4469 and 4470, 3s. each) are perfectly 
agreeable in the tunes of the moment. But I would give 
all of them for Community Blues and Food for the Soul on 
Col. 4471 (3s.), in which Sid Bright at the piano and Len Fillis 
with his guitars are mostly happily joined. This is a record 
that I commend to those who have doubts about this sort of 
music, but who appreciate technique; and to them I com- 
mend also Fred Elizalde in two of his own compositions on 
Brunswick 106 (3s.). If. you bought these two and after a 
thorough trial did not like them I should advise you to 
refrain from any further experiments in ‘‘ hot” records. 
Elizalde also does two tunes from ‘‘ The Girl Friend” on 
Brunswick 109 (3s.), with what seems to me less success. 
Edythe Baker, on a 10in. this time, has two jolly tunes in 
Where's that rainbow and Lucky Day from ‘“ Peggy-Ann” 
(Col. 4468, 3s.); and Frank Banta (H.M.V. B.2527, 3s.) 





and Lee Sims (Brunswick 3551, 3s.) are at pains to 
elaborate some of the popular melodies. George 
Gershwin himself plays four of the best tunes from 


“Oh Kay ” on Col. 4538 and 4539 (3s. each) in his own clever 
straight style but without quite the subtlety that they deserve. 





The speed of these records, please note, is 78. I have not 
yet seen the play but it has good tunes: and I am very 
grateful to the management of the Palace Theatre for the 
privilege of seeing the second performance of ‘“ The Girl 
Friend.” As in so many of the present musical plays, the 
best things in it are just what cannot ever be recorded— 
unless for the films. That first dance of Emma Haig and 
George Gee ! 

The only grand organ record in my pile is an extremely 
pleasant one by Arnold Greir containing Rachmaninoff’s 
Melody and the Pensée Lyrique of Lemarque (Zono. 2977, 
2s. 6d.). This should be a best seller. On cinema organs 
Reginald Foort completes the Ballet Egyptien on H.M.V. 
B.2479 (3s.): Jesse Crawford (H.M.V. B.2512, 3s.) and Ed- 
mund Cromwell (Imp. 1796, ls. 6d.) are up to standard in 
banalities: and Lew White on Brunswick 3488, 3489 and 
3575 (3s. each) displays the wonders of the Kimball organ 
in the Roxy Theatre of New York. But there’s asad 
duplication of titles among these cinema organ records, and I 
welcome all the more Quentin Maclean on a Compton organ 
in Funeral March of a Marionette and Nola (Col. 4481, 3s.) 

How am I to deal with over forty vocal records ? Nearly 
half are Brunswicks, and a very fine lot, though the surface 
leaves room for improvement and one or two are badly centred. 
I welcome Leslie Hutchinson back, who was ill partnered 
by Opal Cooper on Vocalions some while back; now his 
playing, which is even better than Turner Layton’s, is the 
background for the light soprano of Helen Morgan, who is 
probably a much more fascinating person than you would 
expect from her records. Me and My Shadow is certainly 
the best (Brunswick 104, 3s.), but you can try 110,111 and 
113 as well. Vaughn de Leath, too, the darling of five recording 
companies, is at her very best in Just Wond’ring and I’m in 
love again (Bruns. 3520, 3s.); Annette Hanshaw is ecstatic in 
He’s the last word and I’m gonna meet my sweetie (Actuelle 
11463, 2s. 6d.) and if you can’t always follow the words, you 
can hear her smile, which is an achievement: and Florence 
Oldham does the incredible with Are you listening in to-night, 
Mother dear ? and is first-class in You can’t cry over my shoulder 
(Zono. 2974, 2s. 6d.). Norah Blaney in “ Vagabond King” 
songs I’m not sure about; and Aileen Stanley, whom I heard 
again at the Coliseum the other day, is also a matter of taste. 
She has a solo (H.M.V. B.2521, 3s.), with the rather harsh 
Jane Green on the reverse: a pair of duets with Billy Murray 
(H.M.V. B.2502, 3s.) and another pair with Johnny Marvin 
(H.M.V. B.2519, 3s.). The .gh mindful of the immortal 
Bridget O’ Flynn, I give the prize to the third, but all three 
are good, and fine recordings. Marvin has an excellent solo, 
too on H.M.V. B.2517 (3s.), with Just the Same delightfully 
sung by Jim Miller and Charlie Farrell on the reverse. This 
is a record to hear. He is also paired with Gene Austin on 
H.M.V. B.2529 (3s.) but not to such advantage. H.M.V. 
B.2930, which brings Billy Murray’s Trio into the muddle, is 
another record to hear. 

The Revellers are superb in the frightful Yankee Rose 
and in I’m in love again (H.M.V. B.2518, 3s.). This is one 
of their best records. Members of the famous quintet are 
heard individually. Ed. Smalle on Col. 4463 and 4464 (3s. 
each), Lewis James (with Franklyn Baur) on Zono. 2971 (2s. 6d.) 
and Francis Luther on Electron 0159 (3s.). Needless to say, 
they are almost beyond criticism, and set a very high standard 
for other singers in the same genre: Gerald Griffin, for instance, 
who has cinema organ accompaniments (Zono. 2972 and 2973, 
2s. 6d. each), Peter Rush (Imp. 1790, 1s. 6d.) and Freddie Rose 
(Brunswick 2584, 3s.). Radio Imp (Imp. 1786, Is. 6d.) and 
The Radio Imps (Imp. 1793, ls. 6d.) are in very good form, 
but Dick Henderson (Imp. 1792, ls. 6d.) is very dull; and 
I hardly know what to say about Layton and Johnson in 
Love’s old sweet song and Cadman’s At Dawning: (Col. 4459, 
3s.). Is this the harbinger of a new series? I rather hope 
not. Nor can I honestly say much for Milton Hayes on 
America, the 14th and 15th Meanderings of Monty (Col. 4482, 
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3s.). But we shall have to secure both to keep our collections 
up to date. George Robey never alters. His songs on 
Col. 4460 (3s.) are precisely what you would expect. Arthur 
Chesney is well recorded in two of his musical monologues 
(Zono. 2975, 2s. 6d.), but he also seems to bring back the 
atmosphere of long ago. 

Something quite new is Georges Carpentier singing I can’t 
get over a girl like you in French and English (Actuelle 11462, 
2s. 6d.), a song which sounds reasonable when warbled by some 
of these fellows but peculiarly unsuitable on the lips of 
Georges. Nick Lucas ‘‘comes back” successfully with 
Rosy Cheeks and Underneath the stars (Bruns. 3518, 3s.), but 
I think most people would prefer Art Fowler’s ukulele on 
Col. 4465 (3s.) or, better still, when assisted by Len Fillis’s 
guitar in Sam the old Accordion Man and Everything's made 
for love on Col. 4466 (3s.). But if you prefer him with a very 
good band accompaniment, he sings Swanee River Trail and 
My Sunday Girl on Actuelle 11465 (2s. 6d.). Another singer 
to be recorded by another company is Harry Shalson, who used 
to be on Imperials and is now on Brunswick 112 (3s.) in You 
went away too far and Clover Moon. He ought to make some 
very attractive records. There remains Harry Richman, 
perhaps the best of them all, in three records, Brunswick 
3538, 3532 and 3583 (3s. each), which are all desirable. It 
isn’t only his singing, it’s the fine accompaniments, too, which 
have a peculiar quality, shared only this month by Vaughn 
de Leath’s accompaniment. 

I have omitted to mention many records, but there is 
hardly one if the above list that I shall not want ever to hear 
again, and a dozen of them are real toppers. 

PEPPERING. 


GRAMOPHONE SOCIETIES’ 
REPORTS. 


The DUNEDIN (New Zealand) GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY, 
which is newly formed, reports that THE GRAMOPHONE is well 
known and appreciated by its members. 


The BULAWAYO GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY keeps fairly 
up-to-date with its programmes. That for August 18th was 
composed entirely of H.M.V. records, most of them from our 
June issues. 


The ILFORD AND DISTRICT GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY 
will meet at its new quarters, The Metropolitan Academy of 
Music, 79, Cranbrook Road, on Tuesday, October 4th, at 8 p.m. 
Visitors are cordially invited. The Hon. Sec. is H. Whitehead, 
53, Kingston Road, Ilford, Essex. On September 17th the 
members were the guests of the EAST LONDON GRAMO- 
PHONE SOCIETY at Stratford, and enjoyed a fine 
programme. The Hon. Sec. of the latter is W. J. Worley, 
209, Masterman Road, East Ham. 


The SOUTH-EAST LONDON RECORDED MUSIC SOCIETY 
had a programme of “ operatic comparisons ’’ from French, 
Italian and German operas on September 12th, and announces 
an Extraordinary General Meeting on October 10th to consider 
the programme for 1928. Members are particularly urged to 
be present at the Clock Tower Chambers, High Street, Lewisham, 
on that occasion. 


Two longer reports will interest members of other societies :— 

CENTRAL LONDON GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY. The after- 
the-holiday feeling was tempered at the September meeting 
of the above Society by means of an excellent demonstration 
by the Orchorsol Gramophone Company. The new £24 
Mahogany Pedestal Model K. was presented, together with 
some details as to its construction. It was stated that the 
tone-arm and horn followed the same logarithmic curve ; that 
the former was fitted with a piston weight adjuster, and 
specially devised plates to prevent losses at the joints, and that 


the sound-box could be adjusted at will by means of three 
milled screws to suit the types of records and needles used. 
A skilfully selected programme of H.M.V. records contributed 
to the success of the demonstration. Extra loud H.M.V. 
steel needles were used, but the writer’s view that ‘‘ kinder ”’ 
steel needles would have been even more successful was shared 
by many of the members, and was supported by the results 
achieved by means of fibre needles which were used by request 
on two of the records. Despite the héavy steel needles, there 
was no tendency to “‘ blast ’’ or “‘ rattle’? on even the loudest 
records, which spoke well for the general construction and 
assembly of the parts. 

Some outstanding renderings were D.B.995, Partita in G 
minor—the machine certainly appeared to make Kreisler’s 
violin “speak” ; C.1329, Hear My Prayer, already too much 
discussed to warrant further comment; D.B.960, Chopin 
Preludes 22, 23 and 24, which provided realistic pianoforte 
tone ; B.1209, Beethoven’s Quartet in B flat major, perhaps 
the best item in the programme, enjoyed all the more owing 
to the glass-like surface apparent through the fibre needle. 
A hearty vote of thanks was passed to the demonstrators for 
the able manner in which they achieved their very satisfactory 
results. 

The next meeting, at 7.30 p.m. on the first Tuesday in October, 
will be in the hands of the Micro Perophone Company. On the 
third Tuesday there will be a members’ programme and 
musical talk._-Walter H. Scrivener. 

The NORTH LONDON GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY. 
Secretary: Mr. L. Ivory, 34, Granville Road, Stroud Green, 
N.4. The Society commenced its seventeenth year last month 
with a few changes in its official personnel. Mr. Norman F. 
Hillyer, one of the earliest members of the talking-machine- 
society movement, who has filled nearly every office of 
importance in the above Society, retired from the position of 
president at his own request, in favour of Mr. 8. H. Burden, 
but his activities will be continued on committee. The new 
chairman is Mr. A. C. Edwards; Mr. L. Ivory remains as 
Secretary and Mr. W. J. Robins as Recording Secretary. To 
allow time for the business of the annual general meeting, 
Mr. L. T. Hubbard played only seven records, but each one 
was a “star number ”’ from the H.M.V. list ; much merriment 
radiating round the performance of Ragtime (Stravinsky), 
piano, Marcelle Meyer. Mr. C. J. Mahoney, after the interval, 
played seventeen records of six various makes, and was 
thoroughly justified in his variety of selection by the apprecia- 
tion of his audience. Mr. Mahoney has a fine perception of the 
quality of records, independent of their specific brands, and we 
have noted from his previous demonstrations that the appear- 
ance of what would be called minor brands in his programme 
amounts to a transposition from the minor to the major, as 
far as- music is concerned.—William J. Robins, Recording 
Secretary. 





NEW RECORDS 


The name of Alfred Imhof, Ltd., is a SAFE guarantee 
that any record supplied by them is absolutely new and 
unplayed. 

Throughout the world gramophonists ask no SAFER 
guarantee than that which is implied by the reputation of 


fred Imhof. 


110, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.1 


SEE PAGE XVI. 
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THE NEW MAM’SELLE (conti. 


By W. R. ANDERSON 


AST month I sketched the outlines of the new 

methods of teaching languages, in which the 

gramophone is used. A thing I like about all 
these schemes is that their authors insist strongly upon 
the importance of patience, of steady and persistent 
effort. In this, as in most tasks, the work cannot be 
done for you; you must put a lot into it if you want 
to get a lot out. 

The Foylophone French Course consists of twenty- 
six lessons, on thirteen records, and a text-book com- 
prising a table of sounds, the printed dialogues heard 
on the records, an *‘ Elements of Practical Grammar,”’ 
and a vocabulary. The price, complete, is £4 4s. 
The H.M.V. Course, entitled Colloquial French for the 
English, consists of fifteen records, containing thirty 
lessons, and one volume (with a key-book in its 
pocket), that has all the printed matter—the dia- 
logues, notes on the records, grammar, exercises, 
vocabulary, etc. The price of the set is the same, 
£4 4s. The principal differences between these two 
courses are that in the Foylophone course the 
** grammar ”’ is a separate section, and that here 
there are fewer exercises for the student to work. He 
is advised, after having got hold of a rule (these are 
amply illustrated by clear examples), to collect 
additional examples of it, as observed in application. 
The book adds ‘‘ Other corroboratory exercises the 
student will doubtless devise to suit his own taste and 
requirements.’’ Then follow one or two good sugges- 
tions for doing this; but I think it would have been 
better to give plenty of exercises, as H.M.V. does. 
Indeed, these exercises are almost the best part of 
the H.M.V. course. I have never seen any more 
thorough or better devised for their purpose, and I 
congratulate the compilers heartily. It seems to me 
an advantage to have all the teaching matter grouped 
together, so that, although the chapters may look 
rather formidable, the student feels he is bulwarked 
around with all he needs; and the very look of the 
pages, with their varied matter, braces him to go in 
and master it all. 

The basis of the scheme may perhaps best be briefly 
indicated by quoting a word of H. O. Coleman, to 
whose stimulating article on Linguistics, in Chambers’ 
Encyclopedia (1925), I referred last month. Speak- 
ing of the child’s learning his own language, he says : 
** The child is presented with (i) the right material ; 
(ii) all the right material; (iii) all the right material 
together; (iv) nothing but the right material; and 
(v) the accessibility of any feature in the language is 
exactly proportional to its frequency of occurrence— 
that is, to its importance.” 

It will be seen that only in the fifth point is there 
an apparent divergence of opinion, and I believe that 
this is more apparent than real. I am satisfied that 





the H.M.V. method in this respect is sound and 
practical. 

One of the things for highest praise, in both the 
H.M.V. and Foylophone systems, is their use of 
phonetics, that vital element in modern language 
teaching. 

The H.M.V. book begins with ear training for 
the vowels, and goes on to their pronunciation and 
phonetic transcription (using the first two records 
—one dise—on which the sixteen vowel sounds are 
given, first singly and then in pairs). Length, stress 
and intonation are dealt with, and then comes the first 
word list, containing words said singly (this isolating 
is continued for some time, up to the eleventh record), 
and then common phrases and little sentences bring- 
ing in these words. Only just over a thousand words 
are used in the whole-course, and these are brought 
in in the order of their utility, not of their common- 
ness of occurrence. Thus “‘ ga ’’ comes at the begin- 
ning, because it is extremely useful; ‘‘ nous ’’ comes 
later, for most people have quite enough to do ex- 
plaining themselves and their wants, without bringing 
in a second person, or a party; and one can always 
speak for many. ‘* Tu ”’ is left out; the beginner had 
better not ‘*‘ tu’’ anyone. The preterite goes over- 
board, and the once frightening subjunctive is not 
brought in for some time. Feminines of adjectives 
are given before masculines, because you can deduce 
the masculine from the feminine almost always, but 
cannot often get the feminine from the masculine. 

To continue the outline of the contents of a typical 
chapter: after the sentences bringing in the new 
words, notes are printed, explaining everything the 
student needs to know about the pronunciation and 
orthography, the meaning of the phrases and of in- 
dividual words, and about the grammar and syntax. 
Then come the exercises, in which the student is set 
collecting examples, writing translations of some of 
the sentences in the record and re-translating them 
into French, writing them phonetically and ortho- 
graphically ; translating into English given phrases, 
printed phonetically, and transcribing phonetically 
sentences in French. There are also exercises in sub- 
stituting suitable words for certain words in a given 
French sentence. (Substitution tables are a capital 
feature of the method. These are extremely valuable, 
especially in gaining skill in conjugating verbs.) The 
stress laid on syntax, both here and in the Foylo- 
phone course, is a point for strong praise. Other 
devices for giving the student practice in fluency are 
those of building up sequences from a simple sentence 
—Madame met la boite sur une chaise. Qu’est-ce que 
Madame fait? Elle met la boite sur une chaise. 
Est-ce que Madame met la boite sur une chaise? Out, 
monsieur, elle la met sur une chaise; and so on. It 
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may not sound very exciting, but it is fine training, of 
the mental-arithmetic variety. You use a small 
amount of material, which can be remembered 
readily, in the greatest possible variety of ways. 
There is no finer way to grasp constructions. 

Record 8 of this H.M.V. set gives examples of 
varieties of intonation, which are graphically repre- 
sented. Here, again, is good practical sense, for 
foreigners’ intonation is often a stumbling-hlock in 
the way of our understanding them. 

The Foylophone plan for the grammar is on some- 
what different but equally thorough lines. Each 
paragraph gives first a good number of examples of a 
rule (in orthographic and phonetic spelling, with the 
English translation). Then the rule is succinctly given 
at the foot of the group of sentences. The word or 
words in the use of which practice is being given are 
printed in heavy type. This is most practical and 
simple—just the sort of wise drill that the beginner 
needs. Indeed, properly graded drill is the secret 
(if there be any secret) of success in language-learning, 
as in learning to play the piano or (perhaps the best 
example of all) a stringed instrument. Do we not 
remember how the splendid drill-system of the army 
led us, by easy stages, to a condition of fitness in 
which we could stand fatigues that would have bowled 
us over in a day in civil life? Avoidance of extraneous 
and excessive matter, and step-to-step progress, con- 
solidating each before taking the next, ensure steady 
progress, and the makers of this Foylophone course 
have adopted those principles, with the result that 
any student ought to be able to learn the rules quickly 
and easily. 

In pointing out as many of the points of these 
systems as I can in my space, I wish to say that no 
system, however good it may appear, can be tested 
save by its effect upon a number of pupils of varied 
capacities. Experience enables one to come to certain 
conclusions from a mere perusal of the teaching 
material ; but I do not undertake to say exactly what 
would be the effect upon any given pupil of any 
system, and in commending what I find meet for 
praise, and criticising anything that seems to me less 
than perfectly planned, I want to make it quite clear 
that we shall not know just how good are the schemes 
under consideration until a number of students have 
taken the courses. . 

I see many more differences between these schemes 
and the older methods of tuition than space allows 
me to mention. Take one simple point (it is not 
absolutely new, I know, but it will be fresh to some) : 
Professor Daniel Jones, in the H.M.V. course, says, 
** It is a good plan to learn to pronounce words and 
sentences before learning their meaning.’’? This is in 
pursuit of his basic plan of training the ear to recog- 
nise the sounds of a language, to which I referred on 
page 159 last month. If the learner write in phonetic 
script the words he hears said, the teacher can see 
whether he recognises accurately the sounds made. 
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There are thirty-eight sounds to be learnt by ear, in 
French—twenty-two consonant sounds and sixteen 
vowel-sounds. This seems formidable, but the ear is 
capable of infinite skill in making distinctions. In 
passing, it may be noted how useful is a little ex- 
perience in sorting out musical sounds. The music- 
lover will find his power of aural discrimination, 
gained at Queen’s Hall, or in listening to records, very 
prettily tested from the start. 

My blessing on the French for their admirable use 
of *“‘r.’”? The bad taste left in my mouth by the 
terrible B.B.C. official pronunciation of ** ordeal ”’ 
as ** awdeal”’ is taken away by listening to the 
efficient ‘* r ’’ of these recorded speakers. 

Of these two courses the fuller is H.M.V.’s. If it 
should appear to any to cover more ground than they 
can find time for, or to go further than they wish to 
go, they have the equally skilfully devised Foylophone 
course, of somewhat smaller dimensions, that the 
sharp student can assimilate speedily, if he is able and 
willing to make exercises for himself besides those 
given. Do not judge either course by the records 
alone, which, after all, are only a small part of it, 
though a very valuable part. 

I think that the scope of the very practical Lingua- 
phone courses will be clearly understood from the 
Editor’s article (November, 1926) and my remarks 
last month. Each course consists of fifteen records 
(thirty lessons) and the necessary text-books. The 
prices of the Conversational Course and of the Travel 
Course are six guineas each. The Literary Courses 
cost four guineas each. The Institute offers a wide 
choice of languages (Foylophone and H.M.V. offer, 
at present, only French, though presumably other 
languages will be dealt with soon), and its service 
bureau and journal are of the greatest help to 
students. It should be noted that the Linguaphone 
books referred to last month—the ‘* Student’s In- 
structions ’’ and key to the exercises—are supplied 
with the records, and form a distinctive and valuable 
feature of the Linguaphone method. 

The set of French songs issued by this firm pleases 
me much. The text of the songs will be printed in a 
booklet with illustrations, and these copies may be 
obtained for pupils in schools. The set comprises five 
double-sided records and one text-book. Many of the 
songs have that story element which children like so 
much. There is ‘‘ La belle au bois dormant ” and 
‘* La Marseillaise,’? the ‘‘ Berceuse de ma chatte ”’ 
and ‘* Le soldat frangais,’’ and so on. Some of them 
are in dialogue form, and the voices of the man and 
woman are happily quite good and clear, without too 
much of the nasal quality that sometimes spoils our 
French friends’ tone for our ears. I think the issue of 
these charming little songs a capital idea. I should 
like to know that a similar thing is being done for 
French children, in letting them hear some of the best 
of our folk-songs and other old favourite ditties. 

W. R. ANDERSON. 
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SEPTEMBER  B.B.C. 


The following are the five programmes broadcast from 


London and Daventry during the Thursday ‘‘ Gramophone 
hours,” for which we are now responsible. 
SEPTEMBER IsT. 

1. H.M.V. B.2493. O Filiae et Filii. Choir of the 
Temple Church. 

2. Col. 1.1986. The Solemn Melody. Hallé Orch- 
chestra. 

3. Parlo. E.10598. Farandole from L’Arlésienne Suite. 

4. H.M.V. D.1227. Rienzi Overture, Part 3. 

5. Electron. X.508. Horn Concerto, First Movement 
(Mozart). 

6. Regal. G.8894. Valse in E minor(Chopin). Edward 
Isaacs. 

7. H.M.V. -D.A.755. Brazilian Serenade. Armand 
Crabbé. 

8. Col. D.1578. Ritorna Vincitor, Part I. Eva 
Turner. 

9. Zono. 2955. On the Mall. Pryor’s Band. 

10. Parlo. R.3353. After you're gone. Sophie Tucker. 

11. Actuelle. 11425. Collette. Lanin’s Arcadians. 

12. Electron. 0153. High Fever. Chas. Remue and his 
New Stompers Orchestra. 

13. H.M.V. B.5309. A Tree in the Park. Jack Hylton 
and his Orchestra. 

14. Col. D.1579. Hungarian Rhapsody in F. Arthur 
Catterall. 

15. Parlo. E.10896. Er der  Herrlichste von Allen. 
Bettendorf. 

SEPTEMBER 8TH. 

1. Col. 9208. Fidelio Overture, Part 2. Garde 
Républicaine Band. 

2. H.M.V. D.1282. Polonaise, March, Musette. Mrs. 
Gordon Woodhouse. 

3. H.M.V. D.A.862. Menuet (Debussy). Pablo Casals. 

4. Col. L.1984. Légende Naive (Jongen). Bratza. 

5. Brunswick. 80017. Fétes, Part 1. (Debussy). 

6. H.M.V. C.1350. Fantaisie in E (Saint-Saéns). Harold 


9. 


10. 
11. 


- nV. 


. Electron. 
; el. 


4. Parlo. 
. H.M.V. 


7. Parlo. E.10603. 


B.2505. 


Winner. 4685. 


Actuelle. 11433. 
Parlo. R.3348. 


0155. 
4429. 


E.10599. 
D.1258. 


SEPTEMBER 15TH. 


l. H.M.V. E.458. 

2. H.M.V. D.1256. 
3. Col. 1.1983. 

4. H.M.V. D.B.1042. 
5. Col. 1.1981. 

6. H.M.V. D.A.846. 
7. Col. 4385. 


Darke. 

A Supper with Suppé, Part 2. 
Bela Orchestra. 

Flapperette. Nat.Shilkret Orchestra. 

Russian Lullaby. Riviera Club 
Dance Orchestra. 

Here or There. Annette Hanshaw. 

She’s got It. Sam Lanin and his 
Famous Players. 

Where'd you get those Eyes ? 
and Fields. 

Capriccio in B minor (Brahms). 
Howard Jones. 

Raymond Overture, Part 2. 

Lohengrin Prelude, Part 1. 


Dajos 


Hedges 


Jesu, Joy and Treasure, Part 1. 
Bach Cantata Choir. 
Jesu, Joy and Treasure, Part 2. 


Venusberg Music, Part 4. 
Second Hungarian Rhapsody, Part 
2. Cortot. 


Andante (Schubert). Lionel Tertis. 


Recondita armonia. Gigli. 
Edgar Coyle. 


Sea Fever: 


8. Col. 4428. 


4679. 
B.2516. 


9. Winner. 
10. H.M.V. 


1l. Electron. 0159. 
12. Zono. 2965. 


B.5322. 
11422. 


13. H.M.Y. 
14. Actuelle. 
15. Brunswick. 
16. Col. L.1986. 


SEPTEMBER 22ND. 
l. H.M.V.. B.2447. 


2. Col. 
3. Col. 


4431. 
9221. 


. MV. 2.1271. 
. Col. L.1985. 


oe 


. H.M.V. B.2492. 
. Col. 4468. 
. Zono. 2958. 


~1 


ie 4) 


9. Brunswick. 
10. H.M.V. B.2521. 
11. Parlo. R.3365. 
12. Actuelle. 11436. 
13. Parlo. E.10602. 


4626. 
0152. 


14. Winner. 
15. Electron. 


SEPTEMBER 29TH. 
1. Col. 9203. 
2.NGB. 72. 


E.10604. 
0156. 


3. Parlo. 
4. Electron. 


5. N.G.S. 81. 
6. Brunswick. 


7. N.G.S. 


8. Imperial. 1801. 


9. Col. 4471. 


10. Actuelle. 11430. 
1l. Brunswick. 109. 
12. Parlo. R.3367. 


B.5318 
2960. 
0153. 


13. H.M.V. 
14. Zono. 
15. Electron. 


3538. 


3575. 


3211. 


PROGRAMMES 


Minuet (Scarperia). St. James’s 
String Sextet. 


Hello Bluebird. W. Oliphant. 


The Birth of the Blues. Jack 
Smith. 
Charmaine. Francis Luther. 


What makes my baby cry? Five 
Harmaniacs. 
The Girl Friend. 
Where's that rainbow ? 
Reser’s Orchestra. 
My Idea of Heaven. 

man. 
Trumpet Voluntary (Purcell). Hallé 
Orchestra. 


Savoy Orpheans. 
Harry 


Harry Rich- 


Justorum animae (Byrd). New 
College Choir. 

O Leave your Sheep. Dennis Noble. 

The Rose, Part 2. Grenadier Guards 
Band. 

Huldigungs March (Wagner). L.S.O. 

Flower Song fromCarmen. Georges 
Thill. 

Rondo alla Turca. Una Bourne. 

Lucky Day. Edythe Baker. 

Take your finger out of your mouth. 
Florence Oldham. 


One Summer Night. Lew White. 


Don’t be angry with me. Aileen 
Stanley. 

Go, wash an Elephant. Harry 
Reser’s Orchestra. 

Sixty Seconds Every Minute. Jay 
Flippen and his Gang. 

Love’s Dream. Dajos_ Bela 
Orchestra. 


Moonlight and You. Hal Swain. 
Wine, Women and Song. 


Catterall 8.Q. 
Last move- 


Andante Cantabile. 


Oboe Quintet (Bax). 
ment. 

Quartet in G (Haydn). Prisca 8.Q. 

Sally in our Alley (Bridge). 
8.Q. 

Quartet in F (Ravel). 


Brosa 


Last move- 


e ment. 
Spanish Dance (Albeniz). New York 
8.Q. 


Piano Quintet in A (Dvorak). Part 3. 
Rhapsody in Blue (Gershwin). Part 
1 


Community Blues. Syd. Bright and 
Len Fillis. 

Calico Rag. Vera Guilaroff. 

Mountain Greenery. Elizalde. 

Kickin’ the Cat. Joe Venuti’s Blue 


Four. 
Side by Side. Paul Whiteman. 
Lollypops. Harry Reser. 


Ain’t she sweet? Chas. Remue. 
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TRADE WINDS AND IDLE ZEPHYRS 


Christmas Number 

As last year, we shall turn the December number into a 
Christmas number. It was too great a success for us to miss 
the opportunity of improving upon it this year, and since a 
great many repeat orders had to be turned down last year 
because our readers (and. still more, our dealers and newsagents) 
had not realized how good it was going to be till it appeared, 
we beg everyone here and now to send in orders for extra copies. 
The price will be 1s., as usual ; and it would be hard to think of 
an easier, more welcome and more original Christmas card to 
send to all one’s friends. Why not book a dozen copies at once ? 


The International String Quartet 


The Ravel Quartet, three Purcell Fantasias and the two 
Goossens Sketches are down on the programme for Thursday 
night, October 6th, at 8.30 p.m., at 
the Aeolian Hall, when the Inter- 


catalogue. In them Madame Culp sings Der Tod und 
das Mddchen and Der Lindenbaum of Schubert, Der 
Nussbaum and Du bist wie eine Blume of Schumann, 
Feldzinsamkeit of Brahms and Verborgenheit of Hugo Wolf : 
a very handsome contribution. May we have them soon, 


please, H.M.V.? 


Photographs 


For the happy snapshot of Sir Thomas Beecham we are~ 
indebted to the Halifax Courier and Guardian, in which it 
first appeared : and for the photograph of Mr. John Barbirolli, 
who is again undertaking to conduct the orchestral records 
for the N.G.S. as soon as his duties with the B.N.O.C. allow 
time, to Messrs. Raphael, of Wilton Place, Knightsbridge. 


South “Place Concerts 





national String Quartet give their ae 
first concert of the season. Besides Q 
these works, which they have recorded 
for us, they are going to play the 
Schubert: Quartet Satz and Haydn’s 
Sunrise Quartet, Op. 76, No. 4. 
Popular prices (5s. 9d. reserved seats, 
3s. admission) put this fine fare with- 
in reach of the impecunious gourmet. 
Agents, Messrs. Ibbs and ,Tillett, 
124, Wigmore Street, W. 1. 


The Spencer Dyke Quartet 

A reorganization of the Spencer 
Dyke Quartet will be noticed on next 
season’s N.G.S. records, the second 
violin being played by Mr. Bernard 
Shore and the viola by Mr. Tate 
Gilder. The ’cello, Mr. B. Patterson 
Parker, remains; and with these 
colleagues Mr. Dyke is confident 
about the future of this ‘‘ aristocrat 
among quartets.” 





Musical Margate 

A correspondent has sent us par- 
ticulars of the Musical Festival 
which took place at the Margate 
Winter Gardens on September 10th 
to 15th. Besides Bainbridge Robin- 
son, whose conducting of the Margate Municipal Orchestra is 
well known on Velvet Face records, the guest conductors 
were Sir Edward Elgar, Gustav Holst, Granville Bantock, 
Julius Harrison and C. Kennedy Scott (the last with his 
Oriana Singers); while Harold Samuel, Albert Sammons, 
Miriam Licette, Dorothy Silk, Tudor Davies, {Muriel George 
and Ernest Butcher were the soloists, and Tom Burke gave a 
special concert on the 18th. This was a fine opportunity for 
the Margate gramophone dealers to tie themselves up inex- 
tricably with their musical surroundings, especially as Margate 
has also had recent visits from such Prize Bands as the 
St. Hilda Colliery and Black Dyke Mills—not to mention the 
ubiquitous Jack Hylton. 


‘fulia Culp 
Hard on the heels of Mr. John F. Porte’s article on this 


great lieder singer last month comes the glad news that three 
new electric records are already listed in the German H.M.V. 





MR. JOHN BARBIROLLI 


Next Sunday, October 2nd, the 
South Place Sunday Concerts start 
a new stage in their romantic history 
at the City of London School, Victoria 
Embankment, E.C.4 (facing Black- 
friars Bridge), a building which 
promises to console ‘“‘ the old gang” 
for the loss of their home at the 
South Place Institute. The season 
is divided into two halves, October 
2nd to December 18th and January 
8th to March 25th; and a trans- 
ferable reserved seat for the half 
season only costs 3s.! Particulars 
can be obtained from Frank A. 
Hawkins, 13, Thurlow Park Road, 
S.E. 21. The performers next Sun- 
day include the Brosa String Quartet 
and Miss Una Bourne, who is to 
play Schumann’s Carnaval among 
other things. 





“Promenade Concerts 

The amiable scheme by which we 
co-operated with Messrs. Foyle in 
preparing lists of gramophone records 
of the musie performed at the Proms 
for free distribution at the doors of 
Queen’s Hall was lightly undertaken 
and grievously executed. On the 

° whole, the gramophone programmes 
were not discreditable ; but one or two slips occurred, mostly 
omissions. Even the indexes of THE GRAMOPHONE and the 
catalogues of the Companies failed sometimes, and we com- 
mend a similar task as an exercise for anyone who wishes to 
test his acquaintance with the range of records. 

It was extraordinary to note the number of works per- 
formed which are not yet recorded: .on several evenings 
there was only one item on the programme recorded, generally 
in the second part. The Tuesdays and Wednesdays were the 
most blank—Mozart, Haydn and Bach especially. 


Spare Records 

We have unfortunately a considerable number of readers 
who are obliged to confine their knowledge of records almost 
entirely to what they read about them in THE GRAMOPHONE. 
In the past we have been instrumental in putting a few of 
them in touch with other readers of benevolent disposition 
who have records of good music to spare—pre-electric records, 
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for instance, now superseded by newer marvels. But these 
old records were marvels once, and would exercise their 
ancient magic on fresh votaries; and since some of us feel 
that our old favourites are too precious for Mrs. Stanley 
Baldwin’s Fund (which implies the knacker’s yard for them), 
too faithful to be sold to Foyle’s (the equivalent of the cab- 
rank) and yet too useless to occupy good stabling, we may yet 
be glad to find a kind home for them where they will be 
appreciated. 

We can always supply the_address of a likely recipient to 
any would-be benefactor. 


' Imperials 


The sensational reduction of Imperial records to 1s. 6d. each 
announced last month must have sent a good many people 
hunting through back numbers of THE GRAMOPHONE to find 
the records which were reviewed as being excellent at 2s., 
and which now are real bargains at the lower price. Apart 
from dance and band records, it is well to remember the 
Hebrew records of Cantor G. Sirota and the Italian records of 
Luigi Cilla: while the Rhapsody in Blue of Gershwin in the 
September bulletin is a plum at Is. 6d. 


Good Service 

It is significant of the modest way in which business is 
done in this country that no gramophone dealer outside 
London makes the smallest effort to interest our readers in 
his service. The exiles abroad and the uninitiated at home 
might well suppose that there were no dealers in the provinces 
to compare in efficiency with the London firms which offer 
to supply them with records and gramophones. So far as 
energy in spreading the net and increasing business is concerned 
this is perhaps true ; but in the actual efficiency of the service 
the big provincial towns are at least as well equipped as the 
Metropolis. How soon will every gramophone dealer who 
prides himself on the high standard of his business realize 
that it is to his interest to see that every substantial customer 
is a regular reader of THE GRAMOPHONE ? Those few who 
to our knowledge have realized it have never regretted a policy 
so stimulating to the soundest kind of business—that which 
is built up on enthusiasm, integrity and independence. 


Own Up 


We shall be interested to know—it is from mere curiosity 
and under a pledge to treat the information as confidential— 
which of our readers are responsible for the thefts from South 
Coast music dealers which are puzzling Scotland Yard and 
delighting our friends of The Gramophone Company. The 
only clue, we are told, is that the gramophone records are 
always carefully picked over and only the best taken— 
Beethoven’s Violin Concerto, the Symphonie Pathétique, 
Chaliapine records, and Hear my Prayer being special 
favourites. This clue merely narrows the field to readers 
of THE GRAMOPHONE and still leaves some work for Scotland 
Yard to do. 


“Murdoch's 


There will be another meeting of the N.G.S. early next 
month at Murdoch’s Salons, 463, Oxford Street, which will 
be announced in the November issue. Meanwhile, all our 
readers are reminded that at any time they can hear N.G.S. 
records in comfort and at leisure at Murdoch’s, where the 
usual monthly recitals of new gramophone records, for which 
tickets can be had on application to Messrs. Murdoch, will 
start on Tuesday, October 11th. These recitals have, of 
course, nothing to do with the N.G.S. 





What next 2 


Somebody at the Columbia headquarters must be trying to 
keep up a hectic standard of “‘ to-day’s good deed.” After 
arranging to finish the Unfinished Symphony, to father the 
Amateur Ballroom Dancing Championship of Great Britain 
(with prizes to the value of over £3,000), to control fifteen 
broadcasting stations in America, the task of sending a recording 
outfit to Bayreuth or to Dame Clara Butt’s home or of putting 
the complete B.N.O.C. performance of Pagliacci in an album 
was the inspiration ot oft-days, and the Empire broadcast a 
mere Sunday fill-up. But as soon as he takes breath again 
in what new direction will he flash his astute glance ? 
Beecham opera ? A weekly air-service for matrices across the 
Atlantic ? Stunt is a coarse word for the emanations of so 
rosy and benevolent a mind. 


International Music Exhibuton 


The list of awards at Geneva reflects well-deserved credit 
on our leading companies. The Gramophone Company got 
the ‘“‘ Hors Concours ” award, and the Columbia Graphophone 
Company, with Messrs. Paillard and Messrs. Thorens, of Ste 
Croix, the Grand Prix: followed by Chanteclair S.A. (grande 
medaille d’or), R. Reinert (medaille d’or) and Ed. Lassueur 
(medaille d’argent). 


Polydors 


The somewhat obscure position with regard to Vocalion as 
well as to Polydor records in recent months is slightly clarified 
by the news that the British Brunswick Company had under- 
taken the sponsorship of both these children. Already we have 
had some Polydor recordings issued as Brunswick records. 
But we are still anxious to know when and where we shall be 
able to obtain records from the bulky general catalogues of 
these companies. All in good time, no doubt, we shall be told. 


A New Sound ‘Box 


We hear rumours of a new “ half-guinea”’ sound-box, called 
the Meltrope, with one or two novel features of design, notably 
the ease with which it can be fitted to almost any machine 
with a perfectly air-tight joint. 


, 


Wagner 


The Nietsche-Wagner correspondence, published in 1922 
at a guinea and edited by Nietsche’s sister, is now remaindered 
at 6s. 9d. 


Words for Records 


Whatever complaints and suggestions our correspondents 
may make about the publication of the words of recorded 
songs, the exceptions thould be recognized. Parlophone 
issue an admirable leaflet with the Bettendorf records of 
Frauenliebe und Leben with German words and English 
translation ; and the H.M.V. book of translations of Chali- 
apine’s songs is a step in the right direction. 


Italian Caution 


A correspondent sends an amusing account of taking a 
gramophone and records to Italy. At the Frontier Customs 
the gramophone was passed without charge, but he was 
obliged to play all the records through, including fox-trots, 
to prove to the officials that no anti-Fascist propaganda was 
contained in them. If the traveller has records but no 
gramophone he is required to procure a machine on which to 
play every tune to the officials, who must lead the sarne kind 
of bitter-sweet life as our reviewing staff. 





.. 
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The New Decca 


Overseas readers especially (at this time of year) will be 
interested to hear that our Expert Committee have formed an 
extremely favourable opinion of the new Decca portable ; and 
as their article on another page shows, they are not very keen 
on portables as a class. Next month they will report on the 
Decca. 


The €.M.G. Portable 


On a larger scale altogether is the E.M.G. portable in teak, 
which is only a portable in virtue of having a handle : otherwise 
it is a table grand and a very fine handsome machine for a 
fine handsome man in one of God’s Own Countries. It was 
never meant for little Binks to carry from Belle Vue down to 
the bathing hut. 


Edison Bell 


The new catalogue of Edison Bell products—‘“ British all 
the time ”—has been sent to us.. It contains details of thirty- 
two different models of gramophone, besides six sound-boxes, 
Chromic, Sympathetic Chromic and Chromic Electric needles 
and other accessories. Everyone should get a copy. 


Shop Windows 


There is nothing very original in the idea of “staging” a 
record with appropriate scenery and lighting, but Mr. C. E. 
Payne, a Hammersmith dealer, has certainly carried out his 
idea with good taste, economy of material and the instinct 
of asalesman. At a demonstration to the Press he illustrated 
various records on his home-made stage, and no doubt as he 
did it one could accept the suggestion that commercially as 
well as artistically the trouble taken was justified by the result : 
but that this is a novel method of salemanship which will 
“alter the whole of our existing system of shopping and shop- 
keeping ”’ is a claim more open to dispute. 


Collectors’ Corner 

One of the rarest of modern records is said to be that of 
James Joyce reading passages from his ‘“‘ Ulysses.’’ Georges 
Carpentier’s first record, also from Paris, which appears in the 
Actuelle list this month, is another novelty. 


The Phonograph 


Messrs. Alfred Imhof, 110, New Oxford Street, W.C.1, inform 
us, in reference to a paragraph on this page last month, that 
they have our American cousin The Phonograph on sale always. 
The price is ls. 6d. 


Sealed Records 


A propos of the sealed record question a correspondent has 
sent us a cutting of an advertisement that appeared in one of 
our contemporaries long before we were born. It is headed 
“Tarts WirHout Jam” and runs as follows: “If a Baker 
offered you a Tart that Someone else had scooped the Jam 
off it, would you Buy it? Not likely. And yet many 
Gramophonists are Paying ‘‘ New”’ Prices for Records that 
Someone else has had the Jam off them. The ways are many 
and various, but the only sure way of being certain that your 
own Instrument is the First that has Played it is to address the 
Envelope thus—Lloyd Thomas’s Anythingeries, Hornsey, 
London, N.”’ 


We Blush 


One of our advertisers writes: ‘“‘It may interest you to 
know that we have had orders from Gibraltar, South Africa, 
Australia, New Zealand and the West Indies as a result of 
the previous adverts. in THE GRAMOPHONE which we consider 


rather a good investment. The Expert Committee’s report 
seems to have impressed most of our correspondents, which 
goes to prove the value of their contributions.” 

It was a temptation to put a blue pencil through that 
** rather.” 


eAnother for the eArchives 


The Gramophone Exchange has received the following letter 
from the Gold Coast. 

“* Dear! I have seen your name and adress from a certain 
friend of mine, that you are a best trader in your City. So try 
to send me your catalogue which contains many things inside 
of it. If you try to send me that one, I too will try to order 
something from you. So I am expecting the catalogue in 
next coming mail. I stop here with my best wishes. I am 
yours loving Friend George Aboagge.”’ 


Gramophone Technology 


The Music Trades Schoo] Prospectus for the winter months 
at the Northern Polytechnic, Holloway, London, N.7, includes 
a gramophone department, the syllabus covering “ principles 
of sound production and amplification, reproducers, motors and 
regulation of mechanism, adjustments, replacements and 
maintenance.” This should attract as many of our readers as 
it will repel. The organizer of the Music Trades School is Mr. 
Ernest White, at the above address. 


Gramophone Hints 

Sooner or later we shall have to establish some short, simple, 
definite rules for the care of gramophones. We have been 
introducing a few hints into the B.B.C.’s ‘‘ gramophone hour ”’ 
on Thursdays, but they are written on air. In this connection 
a dealer-reader, Mr. J. Barstow, who has a special repairing 
department at 29, Archer Street, Bayswater, sends us his 
printed list of hints. The ‘‘ Do’s”’ are as follows:—(a) Have 
your gramophone attended to by an experienced mechanic 
twice a year. (b) Find out the playing capacity of your 
gramophone and see that it plays the full number of records 
at each winding. (c) Play records at the correct speed ; to test 
speed wind up machine, place record on the turntable and 
insert a piece of white paper under the edge of record, and then 
play in the usual manner, counting the number of times the 
paper passes a given point, namely 78 or 80 times per minute, 
or adjust as necessary. 

The ‘‘ Don’ts’’ follow:—(a) Don’t forget all machinery 
requires lubrication periodically. (b) Don’t leave the spring 
wound up when not in use. (c) Don’t wind after each record 
(except only single spring machines). (d) Don’t run machine 
too fast and then complain about blast and screech. (e) Don’t 
use steel needles more than once; needles are less expensive 
than records. (f) Don’t interfere with the sound reproducer, 
as this is the soul of the gramophone and has been assembled 
and tested by a specialist. 


For Beginners 

Mr. Wilson, by the way, is starting a series of monthly 
elementary articles on gramophones in Education on Octo- 
ber 6th. 


Leeture-Recitals 


One of our contributors, Mr. Peter Latham, who is a Univer- 
sity Extension Lecturer and an Oxford M.A., has prepared a 
syllabus of his lecture-recitals, in which he is assisted by 
Miss Joan Elwes (soprano), on. ‘‘ Songs.’’ This huge subject 
is dealt with in general and in detail, and the syllabus is most 
attractively arranged. Anyone interested should write to 
Mr. Latham at 29, Abbey Road, London, N.W. 8, for particulars. 
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OPERATIC TITLES 


Compiled by H. 


F. V. LITTLE 


[The object of this series of contributions is to assist those whose lack of familiarity with the operas or with the various 
languages in which the airs are sung leads to confusion of mind when confronted by unrecognised tit.es in the catalogues. ] 


CARMEN (continued from September, p. 167). 


Act II. Lillas Pastia’s tavern. 


12. Carmen. Chanson bohéme ; canzone boema ; Zigeuner- 
lied; Gipsy (Bohemian) song. Les tringles des sistres 
tintaient. Ah, all’ udir del sistro il suon. Was ist des 
Zigeuners héchste Lust ? Guitars and zithers loudly rang; or 
The zithers tinkled music sweet. 

13. Hscamillo. Chanson (air) du toréador ; canzone (strofe) 
del toreador ; Torerolied ; Lied des Escamillo ; toreador song. 
Votre toast, je peux vous le rendre (Toréador, en garde!). 
Con voi ber, affé, mi fia caro (Toreador, attento!). Euren 
Toast kann ich wohl erwidern (Auf in dem Kampf, Torero !). 
To your toast I answer with another (Toreador, on guard 
now!); or Sirs, your toast a courteous answer claiming 
(Toreador, now guard thee !). 

14. Quintet for Carmen and smugglers. 

Le Dancaire. Nous avons en téte une affaire. Noi s’ha 
in vista un bell’ affar. Ich hab’ ein Geschaft vorzuschlagen. 
At a nice affair we are scheming ; or All’s prepared, our plans 
are quite clear. 

15. José. Halte la! qui va la? 
holla! Halt! wer da ? 

16 and 17. 


Alto 1&! chi va 1a ? 
Who goes there ? answer there ! 
Duet for Carmen and José. Tanzszene. 

16. Carmen. Je vais danser en votre honneur (Enfin te 
voila). Voglio danzar per tuo piacer (Alfin sei tu). Tanzen 
will ich zu Eurer Ehr (Bist du endlich da?). I now shall 
dance to honour you (’Tis you at last); or, Now I will dance 
but to please thee (At last !). 


17. Carmen. Au quartier! pour l’appel ! Al quartier! 
per l’appel! Ins Quartier? zum Appell? To quarters! for 
the night ! or The roll-call and the drums ? 

18. José. Air (romance) de la fleur; grand air; aria 
(romanza) del fiore; Blumenarie; Arie des Don José; flower 
song. La fleur que tu m’avais jetée. II fior che avevi a me 
tudato. Hier an dem Herzen treu geborgen. Close to my 
heart this precious flower ; or See here thy flow’ret ! treasured 
well. 


19. Carmen (and José). La-bas, dans la montagne (Non, 
tu ne m’aimes pas). Lasst, sulla montagna (No, tu m’ami, 
no!). Dort in der Felsen wilde Kliifte (Nein, du liebst mich 
nicht). Far, far away into the hills (No, you do not love me) ; 
or Over the hills and through the glades (No, thou dost not 
love me). 


He, 


Act Ill. A rocky retreat in the mountains. 


20. Sextet for Carmen, José and smugglers. Notre métier 
est bon. Questo mestieré bel. Trefflich belohnt sich. Risky 
our game, a risky game we play ; or Great are our gains. 

21 and 22. Trio for Carmen, Frasquita and Mércédes. 

21. F.and M. Mélons! Coupons! 
Mische! Bebe! Shuffle! Cut them! 


22. Carmen. Aijirdes cartes ; scena delle carte ; Kartenlied 
(or-Szene) ; cardsong(orscene). En vain pour éviter (Voyons, 
que j’essaie). Invan per evitar (Andiam, la mia sorte). Wenn 
dir die karten (Lasst seh’n, was fiir mich). In vain we strive to 


Mischiam! Alziam! 


shape (And now it is my turn); or In vain we seek to shun 
(Let me read my fate). 


23. Quintet for Carmen and smugglers. Quant au douanier 
E nostr’ affar il doganier. 


e’est nostre affaire. Ach, die 


Zollner sind nur Siinder. Passing the guard is our affair; or 
As for the guards ’tis our affair. 


24. Micaela. Air de (Arie der or Aria di) Micaela; 
Micaela’s air. Je dis que rien ne m’épouvante (C’est des 
contrebandiers). Io dico no, non son paurosa (Qui dei con- 
trabbandieri). Ich sprach, dass ich furchtlos mich fiihle 
(Hier in der Felsenschlucht). I said there was nothing to fear 
(Here then is the place) ; or I said nought should frighten me 
here (This is then the haunt). 


25 to 27. Duet for José and Escamillo. 
25. Escamillo. Quelques lignes plus bas. Sol due dita 
pid git. Eine Linie tiefer. But an inch lower down ; or Just 


an inch lower. 

26. Escamillo. Je suis Escamillo. Ho nome Escamillo. 
Ich bin Escamillo. I’m called (My name is) Escamillo. 

27. José. Celle que vous aimez. L’amica del tuo cor. 
Dieses Liebchen, o spricht. Then the girl whom you love ; or 
She whom madly you love. 

28 and 29. Finale to Act III. 

28. Carmen. Hola, José! Ola, José! 
Hola, José! 

29. José. Je te tiens, fille damnée! Mia tu sei, donna 
dannata! Du bist mein, Tochter der Hélle! You are mine, 
accursed one! or Thou art mine, woman accurst ! 


Halt ein, José! 


Act IV. Outside the Plaza de Toros. 
30. Chorus. A deux cuartos. Chi vuol comprar? Nur 
zwei Cuartos. Who will buy now ? or Come and buy now! 
31. Escamillo (and Carmen). Si tu m’aimes, Carmen. Se 


tu m’ami, Carmen. Liebst du mich treu und innig. If you 
love me, Carmen ; or If thou lov’st me, Carmen. 

32 to 34. Final duet, Carmen-José. 

32. Carmen. C'est toi? Sei tu? Du bist’s? It’s you? 
or ’Tis thou ? 

33. José. Mais moi, Carmen, je t’aime encore. Ebben, 


Carmen, io t’amo ancora. Doch all mein Hoffen und mein 
Lieben. But I, Carmen, I still love you; or This heart, that 
beats with wild emotion. 

34. José. Ou vas-tu? Ove vai tu? 
Would you dare ? or Whither now ? 


Wohin eilst du? 


IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA. 


Fr. Le Barbier de Séville. Ger. Der Barbier von Sevilla. 
Eng. The Barber of Seville. 


Music by G. Rossini to libretto by C. Sterbini. Originally 
called Almaviva, ossia inutile precauzione (Almaviva, or the 
Futile Precaution). 


A street in Seville. 
Standchen des Alma- 


Act I. Scene I. 


1. Almaviva. Serenata; aubade ; 
viva; Arie des Grafen. Ecco ridente in cielo. Des rayons de 
Yaurore, or L’aube est tout prés d’éclore. Sieh’ schon die 
Morgenrote. Dawn with her rosy mantle; or Lo, smiling 
in the orient sky. 

2. Figaro. Airde Figaro; Kavatine des Figaro; Auftritts- 
arie des Figaro. Largo al factotum della citté! Place au 
factotum de la ville! Ich bin das Faktotum. I’m _ the 
factotum of all the town ; or Room for the city’s factotum here. 
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3. Almaviva. Serenata. Se il mio nome saper voi bramate. 
Lass, o Holde, es leise dir sagen ; or Wenn mein Name. Shall 
I tell thee the name of thy lover; or Who for e’er ’neath thy 
window. 

4 to 8. 


4. Figaro. All’ idea di quel metallo. D’un métal si 
précieux. Strahlt auf mich der Blitz des Goldes. ’Tis the 
spring of all invention ; or Mighty Jove, in golden shower. 

5. Figaro. Voi dovreste travestirvi. 
déguiser. Werfen Sie sich in die Kleider. 
I'll disguise you. 


Duet for Almaviva and Figaro. 


Il faut d’abord vous 
Let me think how 


6. Figaro. Perché d’un che poco é in sé. Pour qu'il ait 
moins de défiance. Wer im Wein sich ganz verlor. Of a 
man who’s lost his head. 


7. Figaro. 
vingt, 
Becken. 


Numéro 
blanke 


Numero quindici, a mano manca. 
troisieme arcade. Numero fiinfzehn, drei 
Fifteen my number is, shop on the left hand. 


8. Almaviva. Ah che d’amore la fiamma io sento. 
espérance, je veux d’avance. Welche Beklemmung, welches 
Entziicken! Star of my destiny ; or Love’s own enchantment ; 
or When song is flowing. 


Douce 


Act I. Scene II. Room in Bartolo’s House. 
9. Rosina. Cavatina; grande air de Rosine; Arie der 
Rosine. Una voce poco fa. Rien ne peut changer mon ame, 


Frag’ ich mein beklomm’nes Herz. There’s a voice that I 
enshrine; or A little voice I heard just now. 


10. Rosina (cont.). Allegro. 
tosa. Je suis douce par caractére, 
gut, or Sanft lenkt des Weibes Sinn. 
With mild and docile air. 


11. Basilio. Air de la calomnie. Verleumdungsarie. La 
calunnia 6 un venticello. C’est d’abord rumeur légeére. Die 
Verleumdung, sie ist ein Liiftchen. Slander’s whisper, when 
first beginning. 


12. Rosina. Duet for Rosina and Figaro. Dunque io 
son—tu non m’inganni? Donc je suis celle qu’il aime ? Also 
ich ? Meinst du es wirklich ? Can it be ? Can I believe thee ? 
or What, am I—or dost thou mock me ? 

13. Bartolo. Air de Bartholo. A un dottor della mia 
sorte. Croyez-vous qu’il soit bien facile. Einen Doktor 
meines Gleichen. To a man of my importance. 


14. Bartolo. Manca un foglio. 
Bogen. Here’s a leaf out. 


15. Finale. Fredda ed immobile (Guarda don Bartolo). 
Froid comme un marbre (Voyez don Bartholo). Staunen und 
Schrecken (Seht nur den Bartolo). All this bewilders me; or 
Cold and immovable. 


Io sono docile, son rispet- 
Sanft bin ich, treu und 
I am all gentleness; or 


Hier fehlt mir ein halber 


Act II. A room in Bartolo’s house. 


16. Almaviva (and Bartolo). 
Que le ciel vous tienne en joie. 
zum Grusse. 


17. Quintet, finale. Buona sera, mio Signore. Adieu, 
bonsoir, jusqu’au revoir. Wohl zu ruhen wird Sie starken. 
Fare you well, sir, pleasant slumber. 


18. Berta. Il vecchietto cerca moglie (Che vecchio sos- 
pettoso !). Sich verméhlen will der Alte. Every grey-beard 
needs must marry; or He requires the tender maiden, 


Pace e gioia il ciel vi dia. 
Gliick und Huld mein Herr 
Peace and joy be on this dwelling. 


19. Rosina (Almaviva and Figaro—trio). 


Ah qual colpo 
inaspettato! Surprise extréme! 


Quoi, c’est lui-méme ? Ist 


er’s wirklich? Welche freudige Entdeckung! Oh what 
rapture, oh what unexpected rapture ! 
20. Almaviva (trio, finale). Zitti, zitti, piano, piano. 


Notre échelle est toute préte. Stille, stille,sachte, leise. Let 
us fly by yonder window; or Step as soft as zephyrs dying. 


NATIONAL GRAMOPHONIC 
SOCIETY NOTES 


The New Season 

The Society’s fourth year begins to-day, October Ist. The 
terms of membership were set out in the last number, p. 168, 
and a fair number of members have hastened to secure the 
privileges offered to those who pay a deposit of not less than 
£6 in advance. This offer holds good till December Ist, but 
just now, when the arrangements for recording the year’s pro- 
gramme are being discussed, it is particularly useful to the 
Secretary to know the extent of steady financial support upon 
which to count. The number of orchestral records that can be 
afforded depends on the subscriptions of the ‘‘ whole hoggers.”’ 


The Ravel Sonatine 


Miss Kathleen Long has recorded the other two movements 
of Ravel’s Sonatine for piano on a 12-inch record, and if this is 
successful it will in future be sent out with the Ravel Quartet, 
the five records containing both works complete. 


The Next Meeting 


It would be premature to make any statement about the 
date of the next issues, but plans are being laid, and at the next 
meeting of the Society at Murdoch’s Salons early in November, 
a report on the programme will be made. Particulars of this 
meeting will be given in the next number. 


The Bradford Chamber Festival 


By the kindness of Mr. Keith Douglas, the Hon. Secretary of 
the Festival, facilities are being given for a representative of 
the Society to attend the concerts to answer questions and enrol 
new members and supply records, especially of the works which 
are to be played during the Festival. 


The Voting List 


Further returns of voting lists do not materially alter the 
programme for next year outlined in the lastnumber. Omitting 
the Beethoven ’Cello Sonata in A, the Mozart Quartet in C 
major and the Bach Piano Concerto in D minor, which have 
already been recorded, the order is as follows :— 

Mozart, Wind Quintet (K.452). 
Franck, Piano Quintet in F minor. 
Brahms, Piano Quartet in C minor. 
Dohnanyi, String Quartet in D flat. 
Bax, Moy Mell. 

Beethoven, Violin Sonata in G. 
Schumann, Piano Quartet in E flat. 
Schubert, Octet in F' minor. 
Brahms, Sextet in G major. 
Honegger, Sonatine for two violins. 
Sibelius, String Quartet in D minor. 
Chausson, Concerto in D major. 
Mozart, A Piano Sonata. 

Ireland, Trio No. 2 in E minor. 

The Frank Bridge and Jongen works and the Schumann 
Quartet in A major get comparatively few votes. 

The Orchestral works range from the Mozart, which would be 
fourth in the list, to the Marcello, which comes at the bottom ; 
but the latter is the only one which would not rank with the 
first eight in the above list. The Mozart Symphonie Concertante 
for violin, viola and orchestra, and the Franck Piano Quintet 
will probably have to be postponed for the present; but 
otherwise we hope to go through the list practically in the order 
of the voting, and the first orchestral group will poss bly 
consist of Handel’s Concerto Grosso in B flat, a Haydn 
Symphony, Elgar’s Introduction and Allegro and the Purcell 
Suite. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


[Each comment or question should be written briefly and clearly 
on a separate slip of paper and addressed to Taz GRAMOPHONE, 
58, Frith Street, London, W. 1, as early as possible in the month, 
Full name and address must in all cases be given for reference. | 


(354) Best Records Wanted.—Two best records of (a) Louise 
Homer, (b) Frieda Hempel, (c) Marcel Journet, (d) Antonio 
Scotti, (e) Alma Gluck.—W.J.L., Dublin. 


(355) Best Records Wanted.—(a) Bobby Gray, (6) Albert 
Whelan, (c) ‘“‘ Poet and Peasant,’ (d) ‘The more we are 
together,”’ (e) “‘ Wedding March,” (f) ‘‘ Hallelujah Chorus,”’ 
choral or instrumental, (g) Goofus Five, (kh) Marek Weber, 
(i) ‘“‘ Old Folks at Home ”’ and (7) ‘‘ Poor old Joe.”’—G.0.J.-Q., 
British West Africa. 


(356) Words Wanted.—(a) ‘Fantaisie aux divins men- 
songes,’” English and French: (6) ‘‘ Pourquoi me réveiller,” 
English and French ; (c) Toselli’s Serenade, Italian and English; 
(d) Drigo’s ‘‘ Notturno d’Amore,”’ Italian and English; (e) 
** Salut! tombeau sombre,” French and English; (f) ‘‘ Ah, 
léve-toi, Soleil,” French and English.—J.C.D., Beccles. 


(357) Caruso.—Did Caruso record anything from Meyerbeer’s 
‘** Le Prophéte ” or Bellini’s “‘ I Puritani’’ ?—C.W., Brisbane. 


(358) Best. Record Wanted.—‘‘Non pii andrai,” from 
Marriage of Figaro.—G.A.O., Manchester. 


(359) Words Wanted.—‘‘ La Paloma ”’ and “‘ La Golondrina,’’ 
de Gogorza. H.M.V. D.A.782.—G.A.O., Manchester. 

[See Tot GRAMOPHONE, November, 1924, Vol. II, p. 213, for 
translation of ‘‘ La Paloma.’’—EbD.] 


(360) Record Wanted.—Does any record exist of ‘‘ Ochone! 
when I used to be young,” from ‘‘ Shamus O’Brien” ?— 
P.B.R., Brixton. 


(361) Playing Speed.—It is vital that the speed should be 
printed onallrecords. Please advise the speed of the following : 
Vocalion (80), Zonophone (78), Parlophone (78), Parlophone 
Odeon (78), Regal (80), Brunswick (80), Velvet Face (80), 
Actuelle (78).—S.W.W., London, N.17. 

[The answer is given in brackets.—ED.] 


(362) Favourite Records.—As the Editor says he hopes other 
readers will give their list of favourite records I append a list of 
10 favourite records, which, if the number of times I play them 
counts, must be my favourites at present. (I find myself 
unable to reduce the list ; perhaps you will !) 

(1) H.M.V., Blue Danube and Tales from the Vienna Woods ; 
(2) H.M.V., Marriage of Figaro and Cosi fan tutti (Overtures) ; 
(3) Brunswick, Merry Wives of Windsor (Overture) and Danse 
Macabre ; (4) H.M.V., 5th Symphony (Beethoven), Ist Move- 
ment ; (5) H.M.V., Don Juan’s Serenade (Peter Dawson) ; (6) 
Voc., El] Amor Brujo and Danse Rituelle du Feu; (7) H.M.V.; 
Pilgrims’ Chorus, Tannhauser, Act 3; (8) Zono., Iolanthe, 
Vocal Selection ; (9) Zone., H.M.S. Pinafore (Vocal Selection) , 
(10) Col., Damnation of Faust (Hungarian March) (I prefer this 
to the H.M.V. version).—W.G.R., Rugby. 


(363) Favourite Records.—In my opinion, the following 
records represent the best recorded as yet. These records 
always afford me great pleasure, and in every case the other 
side is excellent. 

(a) Mefistofele, Prologue Finale, Covent Garden Chorus and 
Orchestra (H.M.V. D.1109).—This record is a masterpiece ; (b) 
In a Persian Garden, “‘ Ah,moon of my delight,” McCormack 
(H.M.V. D.B.340); (c) Turandot, ‘‘ Nessun Dorma,’’ Valente 
(H.M.V. B.2458); (d) Mefistofele, ‘‘ Son lo spirito che nega,” 


Chaliapine (H.M.V. D.B.492); (e) Der Freischiitz, ‘‘ Alles pflegt 
schén,”” Meta Seinemeyer (Parlo. E.10484); (f) Turandot, 
Selection, Covent Garden Orchestra (H.M.V. C.1332); (g) The 
Flying Dutchman, Senta’s Ballad, Bettendorf (Parlo. E.10080) ; 
(hk) Nerone, “Guarda Quaggia’’ Badini and Autori (Col. 
D.1483); (i) Der Freischiitz, Hunters’ Chorus, Berlin State 
Opera Chorus and Orchestra (Brunswick 80003) ; (j) Turandot, 
“In questa reggia,”” Lehmann (Parlo. R.20014); (k) L’Elisir 
d’Amore, *‘ Quanto 6 bella,’ Sherwood (Col. 4198); (1) Der 
Freischiitz, ‘‘ Diirch die Walder,” Jaro Dworsky (H.M.V. 
E.W.10).—T.J.J., Walton-on-Naze. 


(364) The Irmler Choir.—I quite agree with your remarks 
upon the Irmler Choir in August (p. 106). I have a record of 
their singing of the “‘ Ave Maria,”’ by Arcadelt, which certainly 
ought to be “a thing of beauty”; but I cannot reconcile 
myself to their phrasing nor to their pronunciation of Latin. 
Taken in a more Bachian manner, in almost strict time (why 
does the orchestra start on a half beat ?) with Italian pronuncia- 
tion, it should be exquisite if sung by a ladies’ choir. At present 
it disappoints me.—F.S.D., Bath. 


(365) Collector’s Corner.—Whilst playing an old phonograph 
the other day, I found some glorious, but worn, records sung by 
Carl Jorn and Ernst Kraus. Could you inform me if gramo- 
phone recordings of either of these great operatic artistes can 
be obtained ?—T.J.J., Walton-on-Naze. 


(366) Recent Recording : Commutation Ripple-——The new 
recordings made by the travelling outfit are remarkable for 
absence of extraneous noise. Apparently this is due to the 
absence of the “‘ commutation ripple.”’ This ripple is the small 
wave formed by the commutator which “ rectifies’’ the 
phases of the alternating current waves and brings them to the 
same sense so that they may be added to form an almost 
continuous current. The ripple is what is heard in the wireless 
when “‘ the wave is on.” It is about the pitch of ‘‘ middle C,”’ 
but the wave-form is so sharp (like some notes of the trumpet), 
due to the phase reverse, that the octave or higher is usually the 
most noticeable partial. The Society should guard against this 
source of trouble. With “line ”’ transmissions there is always 
a ripple from the generating station and generally another 
from the post office which “beats” with the former. If 
batteries are used, however, or a ‘‘ homopolar ” or “‘ monopolar ” 
dynamo is generating the electric supply, there is no com- 
mutation and no ripple.—B.A., Glasgow. 


(367) Records Wanted.—Can anyone inform me whether 
there are any records issued abroad of the works of the Danish 
composer Carl Nielsen and of works of Fredreich Smetana other 
than “‘ The Bartered Bride ”’ overture ? And if so, how can they 
be obtained in this country ?—K.S., Ambleside. 

[A full list of Smetana records was published in The Phono- 
graph for February last.—Ep.] 


(368) Record Wanted.—Is there an uncut, electrically- 
recorded version of Herold’s Overture to ‘“‘ Zampa’”’ ?—S.A., 
S.E. 15. 


(369) Folk Songs.—Could you tell me the title of a folk 
song with the refrain ‘All among the leaves so green O” ? 
It may be called ‘‘ The Keeper.’”’ Has it, or any of the follow- 
ing, been recorded—“ Lilliburlero,” ‘‘ Seventeen come Sunday,” 
““My Bonny Boy,” “ The Sign of the Bonny Blue Bell”? ?— 
8.A., Netley Abbey. +" 

[It is “‘ The Keeper ”’ and begins ‘‘ The keeper did a-shooting 
go.’ Not yet recorded; nor is “My Bonny Boy.” “Lilli- 
burlero,” John Goss and chorus, H.M.V. B2016, and in 
** Beggars’ Opera,” H.M.V. D615. “I’m seventeen come 
Sunday,” Edgar Coyle, Col. 3347. ‘‘ Sign of the Bonny Blue 


Bell,”’ or ‘‘ Tuesday Morning,”’ is introduced into ‘“‘ Hugh the 
Drover,” H.M.V. D.922, near the beginning of the second 
side: only a fragment, of course.—N.O.M.C.] 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum. 


[AW letters and manuscripts should be written on one side only of the 
paper and should be addressed to the Editor, The Gramophone, 58, Frith 
Street, London, W.1. The writer's full name and address must be given. 
A stamped envelope must be enclosed if an answer or the return of the manu- 
script is desired. The Editor wishes to emphasise the obvious fact that the 
publication of letters does not imply his agreement with the views expressed 
by correspondents. | 


FAVOURITE RECORDS. 


[The writer of this letter is just the kind of man I want to get 
at, and his letter so exactly expresses a state of musical taste 
which hundreds of people, if they only gave themselves the oppor- 
tunity and had a little faith, might achieve to-morrow, that I am 
hoping it may do more than any words of mine can do. Anybody 
who looks through his list will have to admit that he has gathered 
together a very sound little collection, and, if in the future he buys 
as discreetly as he has bought already, his gramophone has a 
good life before it.—ComMPpTron MACKENZIE.] 


(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Sir,—I have just finished reading your review in 
THE GRAMOPHONE for August, and venture to submit a list 
of 30 favourites of mine in the hope they may prove of interest 
to others. I am encouraged to hope that others may be able 
to enjoy these tunes by the fact that it is hardly possible for 
anyone to know less about music than I do. I believe that 
anyone without understanding it can enjoy a good tune if 
they will give it a chance. I do not claim to have good taste 
but some at least of these are considered good by those who 
know. I have not referred to the winning lists, but I do not 
think I have chosen many of them. My records are all chosen 
from THE GRAMOPHONE. I cannot afford many (I have just 
over 100) but pick out what I feel I shall like and not tire of. 
I hear very little music besides and many well-known works 
are still only a name to me. I did not enter the recent com- 
petition, partly because I was too busy and partly because I 
did not quite understand what you meant by “‘ tune ”—was a 
symphony a tune or a fragment from one of its movements 
what was required ? I am sorry to see my favourites left 
out. I confess I like both Le Cygne and Londonderry Air, 
but there are others—and I should like to give them a push. 
My friends are not really fond of music and will not listen to a 
new tune. The enclosed are not in any kind of order: it is 
so difficult to find a ‘‘ best’’; but I have added a note on each 
to try to say what I like about it. I have also tried to find a 
favourite bit of the long ones, but I dislike cutting them up. 
I may choose the middle, but I like it better for what goes 
before, and I feel I have been robbed if I don’t hear the end. 
I hope this letter is not too long—it is easier to start than to 
finish. I conclude the list with two pieces that I cannot 
enjoy as I ought—perhaps you can say why. Thanking you 
for the great help I get from THE GRAMOPHONE in choosing 
my records. 

Yours faithfully, 


Tunbridge Wells. F. Carryn. 


1. Quartet in D minor (Andante con moto) (Schubert). 
Col. L.1460. Very restful and played with sympathy. 

2. Sonata in A, No. 2 (Bach). H.M.V. D.939-40. The 
whole of it excellent, side two thrilling. 

3. Ave Maria (Luigi Luzzi). Parlo. E.10269. Simple and 
unaffected. 

4, Sonata in D minor (Brahms, Op. 108). Col. L.1535-6-7. 
My first piece taking more than two sides; its melody and 
rhythm gripped me from the start ; probably I like the Adagio 
best. 

5. Concerto for two violins in D minor (Bach). H.M.V. 
D.B.587-8. Largo the favourite. I have bad taste enough to 
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wish this a trifle—only a trifle—slower. The other movements 
only appeal very strongly at times. 

6. Quartet in E flat (Haydn, Op. 64, No. 6). Col. 937-8. 
Very simple and melodious; a slight leaning towards the 
Andante and Minuetto. 

7. Flying Dutchman. Senta’s Ballade (Wagner). Parlo. 
E.10080. Stirring and imaginative. 

8. Air on G@ String (Bach-Wilhelmj). Col. 963. I do not 
know this in its original form, but I find this soothing and 
comforting like drawing aside out of the din and roar of the 
traffic of the streets. 

9. Tannhduser Overture (Wagner). Parlo. E.10169-70. 
A very stirring tune. I like especially the slight modification 
of the time at the Pilgrims’ Chorus near the end. 

10. Quartet in D major (Haydn, Op. 76, No. 5). Col. 
L.1559-60-61. Simple and easy to listen to; favourite part 
Largo and opening of Presto. 

1l. Chaconne (Bach). H.M.V. D.875-6. Curious taste 
perhaps, but apart from wonderful playing it all sounds so 
simple, wonderfully varied, yet continuous. The harmonies 
are exquisite, especially in side 3. Once or twice I am baffled, 
but it doesn’t prevent my enjoyment of it as a whole. 

12. The Tempest (Ferdinand and Miranda) (Weingartner). 
Col. L.1541. I put this in because those who know sneer at 
it, but I enjoy it and wonder if anybody else does. Nobody 
has ever said a good word for it, so probably it’s very bad. 

13. Spring Sonata (Beethoven). Col. L.1231-2. Many 
thanks to Compton Mackenzie for those words on “‘ Sonatas.”’ 
This is splendid. If I must have a favourite it’s the Adagio 
followed by Scherzo. 

14. All’ Ungherese (Glazounov). Col. 940. Very easy. 
It should be popular enough for anyone to whistle. 

15. Quartet in C sharp minor (Beethoven, Op. 131). 
Col. L.1581-85. I cannot bring mysélf to choose part of this. 
It’s brim full of life, melody, emotion, everything—words fail 
me. How anybody can fail to care for it beats me. I bought 
the expensive version, and am glad I did. I cannot imagine 
another near it. 

16. Hansel and Gretel (Evening Prayer) (Humperdinck). 
Parlo. 10092. Very fine indeed. The Dance Duet only a 
trifle less so. I want to hear that first. 

17. Iphigenie auf Tauris (Aria der Iphigenie) (Gluck). 
Parlo. 10278. A haunting melody. Why isn’t it better 
known ? 

18. Sonatain D (’cello sonata) (Bach). Vocalion K05218-9. 
Solid and substantial. The Allegro is especially delightful. 

19. Der Freischiitz (Softly Sighs) (Weber). Zono. G.O.54. 
A lovely tune. I wanted it so badly that I chanced an un- 
known record ; it’s fairly good. I wonder what others think 
of it (Zono. and Regal Celebrities are never mentioned, even if 
the pieces they contain are brought to notice). 

20. Greetings (Mendelssohn). Parlo. 10267. One of several 
very fine ladies’ choir records. 

21. Invitation to the Waltz (Weber). Col. L.1086. I put 
this forward for a change. What a relief after a fox-trot! 

22. Nocturne (Arnold Trovell). Col. 2937. <A trifle, but 
I like it, and it makes a change from Le Cygne for a ’cello 
solo. 

23. Papillon (Popper, Op. 4, No. 3). Col. D.1415, An 
early choice, but fresh and dainty. 

24. Quartet in B flat major. Andante (Brahms, Op. 97). 
Parlo. E.10195. Here is an easy enough tune for anyone if it 
was written by the ‘“‘ pedant’”’ Brahms. 

25. Minuet (in F ?) (Beethoven). Col. D.1410. I found 
this before the latest run of popularity, but I like it. What 
was its original form and from what is it taken ? Scaramouche 
says the man in the street. 

26. Second Sonata in A (Brahms, Op. 100). Parlo. 
10457-8-9. A-simple, lovely set of tunes that flow on one from 
another. 

27. Symphony in G@ minor (Surprise) (Haydn). Parlo. 
10242-3-4. I find I can more easily enjoy chamber music than 
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orchestral, contrary to most people, but this is fine, surely 
easier than the Unfinished, much as I like that work. 

28. Symphony in E flat (Mozart). Parlo. E.10392. Full 
of good tunes, on a plane with the above. 

29. Solveig’s Song (Peer Gynt) (Grieg). Parlo. 
A simple song simply sung—I dislike fuss and effort. 

30. Oh, why so long delay (Marriage of Figaro) (Mozart). 
Parlo. E.10373. Perfectly lovely. 

The two below have not come up to expectations. I don’t 
think I like the tone of the first very much, and the latter does 
not grip me as it should :— 

Suite in B minor for flute and strings (Bach). 

Symphony No. 8 (Beethoven). Col. 


L.1458. 


Col. 





COLLECTORS’ CORNER. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Sir,—Beethoven collectors may be interested to know 
that the Septet (Op. 20, dedicated to the Empress Maria Theresa) 
has been recorded on Homocord, 4-8781—2-3—4, by the Blaser 
Kammermusik Vereinigung, of the State Opera, Berlin, the 
violin being played by Grete Eweler. The recording is 
electric and remarkably good; surface satisfactory; 4 d.s. 
records, cost here $5.00. Also that the missing Quartet, 
Op. 18, No. 5, is issued by the Vox Company, *06338E- 
*063341E, 34 d.s. electric, remarkably well recorded, by the 
Guarneri Quartet, and with better surface than the Septet. 
Either of these is a welcome addition to a Beethoven collection. 
Mr. Mai, of Chicago, sent me the records, and his catalogue 
is well worth getting for unusual recordings. The price of the 
Quartet was $6.00. The odd side of it has a very characteristic 
von Dittersdorf record, Allegro from a quartet in D major. 

Yours faithfully, 
San Diego, California. Francis Mrap. 
THE WILSON HORN. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir,—On p. 36 of the June issue there is a paragraph 
headed ‘“‘ News from France” containing a eulogy on the 
Wilson Horn, based on the fact that its use in connection 
with Heifetz’s H.M.V. record Introduction and Tarantelle 
disclosed a previously unsuspected double-stopping in the 
opening bars. Taking advantage of Heifetz’s presence in this 
city, and of the inclusion of the Introduction and Tarantelle 
(Sarasate) in his programme, I attended the concert and heard 
him play the passage in single notes ! To prevent the possibility 
of mistake I obtained immediately after the concert his verbal 
statement to me that he had never played the opening otherwise 
than on single notes ! 

In the circumstances, unless some explanation is forthcoming, 
the use of the Wilson Horn would seem to be of doubtful 
advantage !!! 

Yours faithfully, 
Melbourne. R. H. Burke. 


(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir,—I am much obliged to you for sending me 
Mr. R. H. Burke’s letter refuting my alleged discovery of 
double-stopping in Heifetz’s record Introduction et Tarantelle. 
In face of what he says, I suppose there is no doubt that 
Heifetz did not really play double notes at the beginning of 
the piece; nevertheless, I am ready to take my dying oath 
that I heard what seemed to be double-stopping on the occasion 
in question. This was the first time I had played the record 
with the Wilson Horn, and I wrote to you about it at once. 

I am bound to admit that I have not heard the same thing 
again since then, but on that occasion the secondary notes, 
though softer than the main ones, were quite clear, and I 


could, if necessary, write them down. 
We read a lot of complicated scientific stuff in THE Gramo- 


PHONE about harmonics and suchlike, and the only explanation 
I can give of this phenomenon is that it may have been 


something of the kind which I heard. At any rate, I was 
quite sober at the time, and was not seeing double, so do not 
think my hearing double can be put down to alcoholism. 
May I, in all seriousness, suggest that the matter be put 
before Mr. Wilson ? 

For his information, I heard the strange noises at about 
10 p.m. on a fine evening with the window open in a small 
room, with no special heating apparatus or sound-reflectors 
on the ceiling. Perhaps Sir Arthur Conan Doyle would have 
something to say on the question ! 

Yours faithfully, 

Biarritz. GERALD SIRKETT. 

[Mr. Wilson refuses to be drawn, but points out that our 
correspondent apparently lives in France, the traditional home 
of the ‘“‘ double entendre.’’—Ep.] 


ORGANS AND ORGAN MUSIC. 
(To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Str,—Your reviewer P.L., in the course of his remarks 
on M. Dupré’s record of his own Prelude and Fugue, repeats 
the ancient superstition that the organ “‘is not built for quick 
music.” It is plain that P.L. knows little or nothing of the 
amazing developments in flexibility and rapidity of articulation 
of modern organs, to say nothing of the immense extension 
of the technical resources of the instrument in the magnificent 
library of superb works for the instrument by that great and 
misunderstood master Reger. 

Two of the most typical organ works of Bach, the Toccata 
and Fugue in D minor and the Prelude and Fuguein D major, 
are rapid and brilliant in movement and can be played with 
dazzling effect even on an organ with the old tracker action— 
crisp, clear and clean as a razor edge, as I have often heard them 
—but much depends, of course, on the acoustics of the building 
and still more on the organist, some of whom can be relied on to 
reproduce a clotted morass from moderato two-part counter- 
point with the finest electro-pneumatic action ! 

Yours faithfully, 
London, N.W. 1. KarkHosru SoRAB3JI. 


(To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Sir,—Every experienced organist with whom I have 
discussed the matter has agreed in deploring the limitations 
of his repertoire and I was rather taken by surprise when I 
found two correspondents in your September number protesting 
against my remark in a review that “the limitations of the 
organist’s repertoire are thus becoming apparent.” Mr. Han- 
cock’s list of unrecorded organ music does not impress me 
very much, and if he really finds Guilmant’s Chant Seraphique 
more interesting than the best of Bach’s Choral Preludes then 
I am afraid we have not enough common ground to make 
discussion worth while. 

But let me for the sake of argument accept this list of 
Mr. Hancock’s (I do not by any means quarrel with all of it), 
add to it the works to which I referred in my review, and also 
those of Reger (so much admired by Mr. Sorabji) and some 
of those of Karg-Elert. Let me admit that by taking thought 
a competent authority might extend the programme further 
still. Even when all this has been done our organist’s library 
remains pitifully small when compared with that of the 
pianist, the vocalist, the orchestra, the string quartet, or even 
the violinist ; and the recitalist, if he is not allowed to fall 
back on Bach, will soon be forced to have recourse to arrange- 
ments and to those pitiful inanities which provoke the just 
scorn of Mr. Croydon Scot. 

Admittedly we have not yet reached the stage when a record- 
ing organist who wishes to avoid duplication has got to choose 
between Bach or some worthless triviality. I never said we 


-had. But when a player of repute can find nothing better 


to give us than a second version of Franck’s Piéce Héroique, a 
work that was magnificently recorded only a few months ago 
by Dupré, then, I still maintain, we may legitimately draw 
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the deduction that the limitations of the field are being felt, 
even if a few patches still remain on which no claim has yet 
been staked. 

Before leaving the subject may I say how heartily I agree 
with Mr. Croydon Scot’s protest against the poor music and 
badly mutilated versions of good music which the companies 
have recorded from time to time and which mar their otherwise 
excellent work in this department ? 

And now may I turn for a moment to Mr. Sorabji, whose 
letter, I understand, is to appear in your October number ? 
He is indignant at my suggestion that the organ is not naturally 
suited to quick music, and asserts that a first-rate organist 
playing on an instrument fitted with every modern resource 
can in a building with favourable acoustics play quick music 
clearly. In other words when art and science have both 
“done their darndest ” the thing is possible. Maybe; I have 
seen a horse career about a circus on two legs, but that does 
not alter my view that the animal is more at home on four. 

Bach, I think, would agree with me; he certainly knew 
how easily quick organ music degenerates into fogginess, and 
when writing rapid passages for the instrument was very 
careful to clear the air as much as possible. If Mr. Sorabji 
will take the two fugues of Bach to which he refers and, after 
noting that they are both in four parts, will count the number 
of bars in which the four voices are all fully employed and 
those in which the composer is content with two or even one, 
he will appreciate the skill with which Bach tackled a problem 
which he obviously felt to be difficult. 

I am acquainted with some of Reger’s organ music, in spite 
of Mr. Sorabji’s conviction to the contrary, and I have even 
heard it played by a good organist on a modern organ. I also 
happen to have come across at least one specimen of Mr. 
Sorabji’s own music. A study of these latter works has 
convinced me that Mr. Sorabji possesses an ear so much finer 
than mine, so much more receptive to complicated impressions, 
that I am quite ready to believe that he hears beauties 
in Reger’s compositions where my coarser perceptions can 
distinguish only a blur. The pity of it is that so many ears 
are like mine, so few like Mr. Sorabji’s! But posterity with 
brains like melons and ears like bats’ will doubtless do both 
these composers the justice that we in our deaf imbecility 
are compelled to withhold. I must add, however, in 
fairness to Reger, that his output includes some things which 
even I can enjoy. 

Yours faithfully, 
¥. 


(To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE. ) 

Dear Sim,—In the August issue of THz GRAMOPHONE 
Mr. J. Morton Hutcheson in his article entitled ‘“‘ Organs in the 
Cinema ”’ states: “the Wurlitzer organs are not what we have 
known as the ‘ King of Instruments.’ ” 

No, they are not. Nor is any other cinema organ, British 
or American, which I have so far heard—the foundation tone 
in every instance being the same: Chinese Gong and Dyspeptic 
Goat. 

Suitable though these instruments may be for the repro- 
ductions of such pseudo-soulful glucosities as Drifting and 
Dreaming, they are of no use whatever in music, and, beyond 
the visual similarity of the keyboards, bear not the remotest 
resemblance to the concert organ. 

It is desirable to emphasise this distinction inasmuch as the 
recording companies have apparently interpreted the “ de- 
mand ”’ for organ records as meaning either monastic gardens 
ard similar salubrious retreats, or the meteorological mon- 
strosities of Messrs. Meale, Pattmann, and, one regrets to 
note, Goss-Custard at Liverpool Cathedral, in their respective 
Storms, each of which produces every effect but that of rain. 

With the exception of the well-known Toccata and Fugue 
in D minor, Bach’s organ works are practically unrepresented 
on the gramophone, whilst of Rheinberger, Guilmant and 
Vierne sonatas and symphonies there is no sign whatever. 


It is to be hoped that this state of affairs will not long 
continue, and that organists may shortly have the opportunity 
of making the gramophonic acquaintance of, say, the monu- 
mental C minor Passacaglia of Bach—preferably through 
the agency of M. Marcel Dupré. 

Turning from instruments to individuals, I take grave 
exception to the editorial statement that ‘“‘ people who like 
the organ are naturally mild and benevolent creatures, in- 
capable of any kind of violence, whether by word or deed.” 

It is true that the church or concert organist is immune 
from that insistence upon baser instincts with which his 
cinematic confrére is constantly confronted on the screen. 

Nevertheless, I could name a large number of organists in 
the former class who, though pacifists by nature and conviction, 
would be quite prepared to defend any attack on themselves 
or their instruments, either by time-honoured methods, or, 
should something of a more decisive nature be required— 
Ju-Jitsu. 

Yours failthfully 
London, W. 1. Cuinton Gray-FIsk. 
THE VENUSBERG MUSIC. 
(To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir,—One of your readers has taken up, very 
pleasantly, a point I made in my review of the Venusberg 
Music from Tannhiduser, on page 147 of the September issue. 
I there declared that such music is not ‘“ wicked,’ but 
“‘ perfectly harmless if you start upon it with an open mind. 
Tones have no morals.” 

In so brief a note one must necessarily state things baldly. 
May I just define my point a little more clearly ? My cor- 
respondent seems to think that if I say the music is not wicked, 
I mean that it fails, because it is to accompany, and enhance 
the effect of, a scene which, however harmlessly it may be 
shown on the stage, was not intended by the composer to be 
quite a Sunday School picnic. Now the music, in conjunction 
with the scene, fulfils its purpose perfectly, so it is extremely 
good music ; but if you take away all its associations, it is no 
more wicked music than Handel’sLargois. It may make some- 
one feel wicked, but it will not have that effect on the great 
majority of people. I know, for I have tried it. It is of course 
next to impossible to hear anything without prepossessions. 
Even if the listener knows nothing about the scene to which 
it belongs, the music has naturally something in common with 
other pieces that aim at making a simular effect; and if he 
knows any such pieces at all, he is quite likely to compare this 
with them, and to guess that it may be the accompaniment of 
an erotic scene ; but if we keep to our strict investigation of the 
effect of the music, divested as far as it can be of any associa- 
tions whatever, the simple truth is that, for the vast majority 
of people, the Venusberg music is not ‘‘ wicked.” Try it and 
see. You must not, of course, say ‘‘ Does this suggest wicked- 
ness?” If you ask ‘“‘ What does it suggest ?’’ you will get all 
kinds of answers, astonishingly different ; but you will scarcely 
ever find any listener (not already prejudiced as to the power of 
music to suggest wickedness) who will insist that the Venusberg 
music appeals to him as a manifestation of evil. Most people, of 
course, are prejudiced by associations ; very few are sufficiently 
free from prepossessions to be perfect subjects for experiment. 
My point is that you cannot fairly judge any music, on moral 
grounds, unless you completely get away from associations. 
When you do so, you find that, as I stated, music in itself is 
neither wicked nor heavenly. It hasno morals, as we commonly 
use the word. It is simply good or bad art. 

Yours faithfully, 
wa KK 


THE MUNICH FESTIVAL, 1927. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 
Dear Sir,—One of the few Mozart performances that I 
missed at the Residenz-Theater this year was the one criticised 
by P.P. in the September number of THE GRAMOPHONE. 
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Having decided that two visits to Die Zauberfléte would be 
sufficient, I allowed the dates to be determined entirely by 
the ever-burning question ;—‘‘ Who is to sing Tamino?”’ 
and accordingly I booked for the second and third. I did go, 
however, on that occasion to the salon in Munich to which are 


relayed, telephonically, all the performances of the Festival,: 


and there I listened to the first half of the opera. At this 
salon one can hear complete works for the moderate charge of 
1.20Rm. a time, and though the reception is not perfect, it is 
remarkably good, and a very excellent idea for people who 
cannot afford the high prices of the actual performances. 
Moreover, it seems in no way to spoil the attendances in the 
opera houses themselves. 

I was upset to hear that Fritzi Jokl’s Queen of the Night was 
a trifle disappointing, as her performance of the first aria 
sounded quite electrifying. Her runs came over very smoothly 
and her staccato seemed most crisp and clear. I have in my 
possession a fine record of this aria by Selma Kurz—a special 
pressing. As far as I know, this was never issued, but I 
believe it is still obtainable. At the two other performances in 
Munich this part was taken by Ella Flesch, who for some un- 
known reason stirred the critics to great enthusiasm. 

On both occasions I heard Erik Wildhagen as Papageno. 
His interpretation and acting were most delightful. He has 
a very beautiful lyric baritone, and is endowed with a magnetic 
personality, unfailing good taste and an infectious humour. 
As Don Giovanni he was also extraordinarily good. He goes 
unrecorded. 

The Taminos should have been Richard Tauber and Helge 
Roswaenge. Unfortunately the former was indisposed and 
Fritz Krauss sang instead. I heard Tauber a week before as 
Don Ottavio and am inclined to think that his performance 
was the finest piece of work I have ever heard from any tenor. 
He has made a great many records for the Odeon Co. Some 
extraordinarily good, others less so. I like especially his 
Heimliche Aufforderung and Tote Stadt aria. Curiously enough, 
he seems to despise Mozartian Godhead and prefers to seek 
“* Matinée Idolatry ’ in musical comedy. 

Roswaenge, a young tenor, who has, I believe, created a 
great impression in Cologne, sang the part most artistically, 
and looked quite human, too. The staging was delightful, 
though the serpent, as usual, was rather laughable, but better 
than the more customary: ‘Enter Tamino, left, dragging 
snake behind him on string.” 

Most of the principal singers at the festival are well known 
from gramophone catalogues. Wilhelm Rode gave the most 
beautifully human reading of Hans Sachs, and on one occasion 
the audience burst into a long and completely unsilenceable 
storm of applause after he had sung Huch macht thr’s leicht. 

A most unfortunate incident! I believe he has recorded a 
good deal of Sachs’ music for Odeon, and his records should be 
worth considering. I only have the Wahnmonolog, which is 
very good, especially at the end. 

Munich’s two famous veteran tenors gave one or two 
performances. Otto Wolf, who appears on the Polydor list, 
sang Parsifal twice and Tristan once. In the lyric passages 
of the second act of Tristan his age showed up rather badly, 
though in the third he was remarkably fine. Heinrich Knote 
sang Tristan and Siegmund. I left Munich before his Tristan, 
which was one of the last performances of the festival, but I 
understand from friends that it was not too wonderful at the 
end. His Siegmund was, however, excellent, perhaps because 
it is a less demanding réle, and with Paul Bender as Hunding 
and Lotte Lehmann as Sieglinde at her divinest he gave easily 
the finest first act to Walkiire I have ever heard. The bump 
came when Madame Kappel uttered her War-cry. Knote has 
recorded for Gramola, and has made some excellent Wagner 
excerpts, including Siegfrieds Tod, Monolog Siegmunds, 
Waldweben, and Waldvogel-Siegfried duets with Marie Dietrich, 
which are possibly his best. 

ES The Siegfried of The Ring was Curt Taucher, a guest from 
Dresden. I have not heard his Polydor records, but his 
performances were most voiceless and uninspiring. 





Emanuel List, who sang at Covent Garden in 1925, gave a 
most interesting portrayal of the grisly Hagen. He also sang 
Sarastro once, but I did not care for it vastly. I have an idea 
that he has made some records for some company, but cannot 
recall which. 

Luise Willer did some excellent work throughout the month. 
She has steadied her voice amazingly since she sang here in 
1926. I thought she was very fine as the two Frickas, and her 
singing of Einsam wachend in Tristan could not have been 
better sung or more beautifully phrased. I see that she has 
begun to record for Electrola. 

Other singers, well known to gramophone enthusiasts and 
some to London audiences, include Maria Olszewska, Elizabeth 
Schumann, Lotte Schéne and Emil Schipper. It was very 
interesting to hear Lotte Schéne as Cherubino and Despina. 
As a Mozart singer, she came up to all my expectations, formed 
from her Marcellina and Lit. She was singing as a guest from 
Berlin and made an immediate impression on the Munich 
critics. One of Munich’s own sopranos, Felicie Hiini-Mihacsek, 
has made several records for Polydor, but I have heard none 
of them. She has not exactly a heaven-sent voice, but her 
interpretations are always a great deal more than just 
interesting. 

But quite the finest singer of the whole festival to my mind 
was the Munich baritone, Hans Hermann Nissen, who has a 
voice of great range and beauty with exceptional clarity in the 
upper register. His intelligence, phrasing and vocal colouring 
are really magnificent. He replaced Wilhelm Rode, who fell 
ill, as Wotan in Walkiire and as Der Wanderer, and also sang 
Amfortas, Kothner, Graf, Comthur and Sprecher. The 
Wanderer-Erda duet and the first act of Walkiire were the two 
great thrills of the whole cycle. The Erda was Olszewska. 

I feel confident that I have never seen Nissen’s name on any 
of the myriad catalogues, but I should be extremely happy to 
be corrected on this point. He should most certainly record, 
and I sincerely hope that we shall be given an opportunity of 
hearing him in London in the near future. 

Yours faithfully, 
** Fosc.” 


THE VALUE OF WORDS IN VOCAL MUSIC. 
(To the Editor of Tat GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear S1r,—I quite agree with what your correspondent, the 
Rev. Arthur B. Clementson, says with regard to the value of 
words in listening to vocal music on the gramophone, and I 
heartily endorse his suggestion that the recording companies 
should add, wherever possible, printed copies of the words of 
vocal numbers, for which many music lovers would, I am sure, 
willingly pay an extra trifle. 

I have many operatic records—Italian, French, German and 
Russian, but find it very difficult to follow the words of the 
singer, even if I am conversant with them. I understand 
French, some German, little Italian and no Russian, so that 
I lose a very great deal by not having the words to follow and 
by being unable to know what it is all about. 

Translations such as those contributed to THz GRAMOPHONE 
by H. F. V. Little are most valuable. 

Yours faithfully, 
Bath. F. 8. Drayton. 


THE INDEX. 
(To the Editor of Tae GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir,—I gather from a paragraph on page 121 of the 
August number that you do not intend to publish an index to 
the Fifth Volume. I hope that, before this decision becomes 
irrevocable, you will take steps to find out how many of your 
readers would be prepared to subscribe to the index at a price 
which would make it self-supporting. Personally, I find a 
bound volume without an index an accursed thing, and I think 
many of your readers would agree. 

Yours faithfully, 


Rathnew. R. H. S. Truett. 





